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FOREWORD 



Hits publication.was mitUUy c<Micc]ved as a project to update. The Missiim of. 
Manpower PoUcy, wiitten by the Ute E Wlg^t fiakke, Sterluig Professor of 
Economics at Yale Untversity^ and published by the W/E. Upjohn Institute 
in 1969. Hiat publication admirably Interpreted the directions of United 
States manpower policy subse^ent to World War II. Bakke's central theme 
was that while the focus upon the disadvantaged woricerltad been an essential 
feature of manpower policy, it fell far shQrt of constituting the whole of 
manpower poliiry; and he sidllfuUy set forth the larger dimensions of a com- 
prehensive manpower policy. 

Bakke's essay remains an important contribution to thf; manpower fields 
and for that reason the Institute felt that hb study could be brought up to 
date by the principal author ofthispublication^Ewan Clague. Hiese two ihen 
shared views^ dating back to the time when Bakke as a graduate student 
collaborated with Dr. Clague on a study of unemployments Dr. Clague^who 
served as Commissioner of Labor Statistics during 1946-65^ is Itigfily re- 
garded by researchers and practitioners in the manpower fields and he 
has from time to time provided wise counsel and guidance to the Upjohn 
Institute. 

As might have been expected^ Dr. Clague has done more than update 
Bakke*s earlier essay. He has placed it in the historical context of manpower 
policies that reach back to the Great, Depression of .the 1930's and the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946; and to policy options now before the nation to cope 

^th^-an-unprecedented-deep-and^nagging-recessiofl^vHtK-simultaneQus*! 

tion. Ihe result is a deftly portrayed overview of four decades of manpower 
policy in terms of the issues to which the policy has-been addressed. The 
unfinistied tasks of manpower policy emerge, therefore, ^th unusual clarity 
and insights 

Hie Institute expresses its gratitude to Leo Kramer of Kramer Associates, 
Inc.t of which Dr. Clague Is a senior associate. Mr. Kramer's experiehce as 
researcher and adviser for two labor unions and as head of the con^lting 
firm that bears his name more than qualify him. for this collaborative work 
^th Dr. Oague. 

Finally, the Institute acknowledges gratefully the research assistance prO' 
vjded for this study by Larry Bowers. No account with the sweep of this 
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kind of study could be done without the caieful and painstaking effort of 
digging and verifying the abundance of ftctuai material iivhich the study 
contains. 

Ben S. Stephansky 
Associate IXnctor 

December 1975 
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PREFACE 



For the pist decade we at Krvner Associates have been engaged in studying 
and lepoftti^}. on the nation*s manpower problems as ^ley have affected 
eocQomicahd social policies in the United States. Such studies have usually 
been limited and specific, focusing upon a particular problem and developing 
tcme solutions for it. However, froin time to tjine-we have been given the 
opportunity to express our. judgment on the broader issues.of the economy 
at a whole and on thit national policies which are required to deal with such 
issues. Hiis itsearch study for the Upjohn Institute represents one of those 
opportunities. 

Manpower planning in free societies was practically nonexistent prior to 
the Great Depiession of the 1930*s. Remedial measures, such as protection 
for iii or aged workers, were established in Germany.in the closing decades of 
the t9th centxuy. limited insurance protection for unemployment began in 
Ehgjahd' in the early years of this century .^But poidtive action by.govemment 
in the United States to provide leaderAip and direction for the effective utili^ 
zatlon of the nation's labor force developed only after World War II. 

Hie contrast between the bitter unemployment of the 1930*s and the 
nearly ''nil! employment*' of the 1940's made an indelible impression upon 
the public mind in the United Statesaswetl as in other nations. Furthennore, 
the postwar quarter^entury of relative success in maintaining high employ- 
ment in the world's industrialized nations tended to confirm the idea that the 
battle had been won: all that was needed was some improvements around the 
edges; _ 

Ekit the shocks to the various national economies in the i970's have dras- 
tically altered the outlook for the future. Official projections.in the.lAtited 
States point to recession levels of unemployment for at least several yea^s to 
come. Some private forecasters predict retativety high levels for the remainder 
of the decade. 

Underlying all concems about the future is worry about the conflict 
between price stability and uiiemptoyment. Is continuing inflation the only 
road to full employment? Must a nation dioose between the two? 

The purpose of our study for the Upjohn Institute is to reexamine these 
fundamental problems in the light of recent developments in the Uhited 
States economy and to propose a reconsideration of the nation's manpower 
programs. 
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the itatcmetiti of fact and the views expressed in this study are the sole 
responsibility of the authors; they do not necessarily represent positions of 
the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. 

Leo Kramer 

Washing ton t D.C 
January 1976 
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I. THE ORIGINS OF FEDERAL MANPOWER POLICIES 

> 

It was not ui^^il ^chfs country was faced with the Gricat Depression that the 
federal govenpic^it became significantly involved with the development of 
employment^ linemploymentt and training programs to assist the labor force 
of the nation; Up to that time it had provided some, financial aid for voca- 
tional educat!pn,.and to a limited extent it had monitored the apprentice^p 
program in tl^ skSled trades. Public relief for the unemployed before the 
1930's had hoen administered by private welfare organizations and local gov- 
ernment, witii occasional state government support, llius^ the federal govern^ 
ment's assistance to the unemployed prior to the Great Depression was 
ncgl^ible. 

Post-World War I to Post-WoHd War n 

The first fain^^ bi*ginnings of significant manpower planning by the federal 
government o-yvn/red in J92I-22. Following the end of World War I in 1918, 
there was a bnet postwar inflation^ which collapsed in the shorty but^aip 
business recession of lS>2i,Todeal with that recession^ a presidential commis^ 
sion, composed of management^ labor^ and public representatives^ was estab* 
lished under the chairmanship of Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 

Since there w^re no unemployment statistics for the United States econ^ 
omy at that titne. one of the first acts of the HooverCommission was to esti^ 
mate the volume of unemployment in the winter of 1921-22; this was ac^ 
complished by laicmg n vote, A majority of commission members voted that 
there were 5^K)U,000 uncmploypJ at that moment in time, and that became 
the accepted ffgu|t. 

With respect to solving.this massive unemployment problem, the commis- 
sion's primary recommendation was that the federal govemment develop a 
reserve shelf of public works projects. These projects could be lifted out and 
put into opcfation at the first defmite signs of a business recession. The 
theory was that such action would provide employment, arrest the business 
decline^ and maintain a stable economy. However, by the time the commjs^ 
sion report was published^ a bnskbusinessrccovery was underway, and there 
seemed to be no need to implement its recommendations. The report was 
filed as a pos^sible blueprint for action on some future occasion. 

fn 1924 and 1927 there were moderate recessions, but the subsequent re- 
coveries were impressive. At the peak of the boom in 1929 the stock market 
reached the highest level in its history to that time. Some economic thinkers 
began to forecast permanent prosperity, 
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The next ihock to the economy came in the autumn of 1929 with the col- 
lapse of the 5toclc market. Business decliiwd and unemployment, which in^ 
creased shaiply* was further accentuated by its usual seasonal upturn during 
the winter months* Early in 1930 the Hoover Administration called upon pri- 
vate businesses, especially those involved in manufacturing and-public utHi* 
tks» to implement their expansion programs, with special reference to capita! 
facilities. Pledges came in from businesses promising to go forward. Hie fed^ 
eral government, however^ toolc no action-piesumabty on the theoiy that 
private action would be sufficient, as it had been in 1924 and 1927. 

Hiere was a mUd business revival in the spring of 1930, and the stoclcmar^ 
tcet made up some of Itslosses^llieupturnthow^ever, was shortlived; by mid^ 
summer business began experiencing a steep decline. By the end of the year 
a major recession had developed. 

Some members of the 192!^2 Hoover Commission made a visit to the 
White House to urge that their recommendation for a public works program 
to stimulate the economy and combat unemployment be adopted by the fed^ 
eral government. The economic situation seemed to them to be exactly that 
which, had been envisioned by the commission in the winter of 1921-22, 
President Hoover, however^ toolc the position that it was not the right time to 
embarlc on a federal public works program. On the contraiy, he favored a 
policy of economy in government and a return to a balanced federal budget. 
No action on a public works program was taken at that time. 

It is not dear from the records why the President took that position. One 
likely reason is that the Administration was then forecasting a business revival 
in the spring of 193 1 ; in other words, public works would be too late to ar* 
rest the business downturn and would get underway just in time to compete 
witti private business for labor and materials in the coming business revival. 
Unfortunately, the forecast was wrong. Business continued to slump for the 
next two years. Some economists began questioning whether.there was any 
way to stop the long downward spiral. 

At that time there w..% no unemployment insurance system in operation 
(although Wisconsin was in the process of developing a state system), Tkttt^ 
fore, the early burden of dealing with unemployment and with families living 
in poverty feir first upon private welfare agencies and emergency relief orga^ 
nizations which were created to meet local needs. However, the.problem be^ 
came much too big to be managed private giving. Local governments 
found themselves ovei whelmed by relief loads that exceeded all previous ex- 
perience. 



By 1932^ the burden of public asastance was being shifted to the state 
goveniinents, but they in tum found the. job too overwhelming. Some states 
had constitutional provisions which did not allow them to assume any debt. 
Other states were limited by the level of debt that they coukl assume and 
were already so overloaded with existing debt that they had no borrowing 
power left. Most state governments were unable to assume the responsibility 
of taking care of those families that were in need of public assistance. 

fn the early months of 1933 commercial banks began to close; by March 4 
the entire banking system had shut down. The first priority of the incoming 
Roosevelt Administration was to enable the banks to reopen. 

Immediately after dealing with that crisis, the Administration had to take 
prompt action to alleviate unemployment and poverty. Since Congress was 
prepared to go along with whatever the Administration proposed, legislation 
was quickly enacted. In March 1933 the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 
the first federally sponsored and administered work-relief and work-training 
program, was inaugurated. This program established more than 1^00 camps 
and enrolled unmarried men 18-25 years of age to work on conservation and 
construction projects planned by the Departme;;ts of Agriculture and Inte- 
rior> The technical work was directed by experts in the various government 
agencies, and order was maintained in the camps by Army officers. 

This experiment was one of the most successful of all the New Deal ven- 
tures. The young men, no matter how urban their background^ entered into 
the work with enthusiasm and efficiency. The CCC became the model for 
subsequent work programs for young people which have been undertaken 
from time to time in the public assistance field. Furthermore, the achieve* 
ments of the CCC from 1933 lo 1942 constitute a landmark in the conserva- 
tion movement in the United States. 

In May 1933 Congress established the Federal Emergency Relief Admin* , 
istration (FERA), which beg^ to channel federal financial aid into state and 
local governments. The federal government thus became deeply involved in 
the welfare jyste^i. For two years, between 1933 and 1935, FERA struggled 
with.the financial, organizational and administrative problems of the public 
welfare ^ystem^ including unemployment relief. Long*range planning was In- 
stituted in the form of a Presidential Committee on Economic Security, 
which undertook to develop programs for the aged^theneedy.and the unem* 
ployed. Ttie committee report recommended permanent programs of old*age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and public assistance, supported by fed* 
era] aid to states and localities. 
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Oft the basis of the committee's recommendations, and without, waitit^ 
for the inaugjaratlon of the new programs, the Administration made a funda- 
mentai policy decision, namely, that the genuinely unemployed would be 
fully accepted as the responsibility of the federal government, but that all the 
other welfare problems would be returned to state and local governments. 
Work programs would be established for a wide variety of public service ac* 
tivities to which the able*bodied unemployed would be assigned pending their 
absorption into regular jobs in the private economy or in the government- 
federal, state, or local. The Works Progress Administration-later renamed 
Work Projects Administration (WPA>-was established in 1935 to administer 
this "make-work** program. 

The decision to create the WPA was of faT*reaching importance, not only 
for solving the immediate and urgent unemployment problems of the ccon^ 
omy, but also for utilizing manpower in the future. As of that moment in 
time the federal govemment assumed nationwide responsibility for the allevi* 
ation of unemployment; it began to foster job creation, training for jobs, 
economic stability, and all the other requirements of what later came to be 
termed Jull employmetit It initially found that some states were already op* 
erating work programs. These programs were relatively easy to review and re* 
instate under WPA auspices. However, the WPA, which promised at the out* 
set of the program to absorb all the unemployed on the state and local wei* 
fare rolls, found that there were mote unemployed titan could possibly be ab* 
sorbed by the projects set up to employ them. The result was that the pay- 
rolls were initially filled with unemployed who sometimes had no work or no 
tools with which to work. In thebeginnfng the WPA generated a public image 
of excessive numbers doing unnecessary work; but as the projects were im* 
proved and diversified, the agency became recognized as a national asset, E^Jb' 
lie parks were developed, schools were built, guidebooks were written, man- 
power studies were conducted, and other public services were performed. 
The sharp business recession of 1938, following a good business recovery 
in 1936-^37, demonstrated anew the need for such a program. 

It was at this point in time that unemployment insurance became the first 
line of defense against unemployment. The state of Wisconsin had pioneered 
(1932-34) in establishing a state system of unemployment insurance, which 
triggered and to' a certain extent governed the federal*state system recom- 
mended by the Presidential Committee on Economic Security and adopted 
by the Congress in 1935, Wisconsin began operating and many other states 
joined the system at the first legislative opportunity, so thai when benefits 
became payable in 1938,mo$t of the country was covered, A few statesheld 
out for a time, and the last state did not'come aboard until 1939, 
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In the metntime the pension s^ntems of various railroad companies had 
collapsed under, the burdens of the depression, and Congress took that indus* 
tiy in hand for special legislalion on a national scale. In 1935 Congress estab* 
Udied a Railroid Retirement system which covered ail railroad workers in the 
country, including those who had not previously been covered under a rail- 
road pension plan. At the same time Congress set up a separate railroad un^ 
empk^ment insurance system which operated independently of the overall 
federal^tate system. 

The introduction of unemployment insurance payments to unemployed 
workers required a decision as to the relationship of those programs to the 
WPA. The decbk>n was that the insured unemployed would be required first 
to use their insurance benefits, and would be elfgible for work, programs 
only when those benefits were exhausted. The uninsured unemployed were 
eligible immediately-or after the inevitable time required to process the ap- 
plications for WPA work* The result was that unemployment insurance ab- 
sorbed a substantia] fraction of the burdens which the WPA would have had 
to bear during the rather sharp business recession of 1938. 

One of the significant achievements of the WPA was the creation of the 
sample survey of the unemployed. In order to budget for the full volume of 
unemployed who needed jobs, WPA Director Harry Hopkins required an 
up-to-date measure to guide him. At that time there were no up4o-date 
statistics on unemployment. There were a number of professional estimates, 
but the only official figures were those obtained in the Census of 1930^ 
which were out of date by the time they were published. The research staff 
of the WPA drew up a plan for a quarterly survey of a sample of the United 
States population designed to produce some reasonably current data on 
unemployment. 

When the WPA was abolished one year after the United States entered 
World War 11, that quarterly statistical survey program was transfened to 
the Bureau of the Census, where it became known as the Current Population 
Survey. In the postwar period those data* which were later reported on a 
monthly basis^ served as the foundation for the nation's fiill employment 
policy. The sample was enlarged and the methodology was improved tn the 
lasers; in 1959 a cooperative program was established, with the Census 
performii^ the collection and tabulation of the data> and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics analyzing the data and producing the monthly reports. This 
survey, devised by the WPA, has since become one of the most important 
poUcymaking statistics in the American economy. 
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The Post* World War 11 Era 

When World War II ended suddenly in August 1945, there was widespread 
alarm about the possibility of a massive unemployment problcm-^'ten mil* 
lion out of work" was the threat. To prevent such a disaster. Congress 
enacted the Employment Act of 1946, which provided guidance to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress In devising policies to combat unemployment. 

The Employment Act, which established the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, was clearly an alternative to a renewed WPA program. It is highly prob- 
able thatf if there had been in 1946M7 a major postwar recession with fear* 
ful unemployment (say, 10 percent), there would have been a demand for the 
revival of WPA. But the expected postwar recession never materialized. One 
year's emergency unemployment benefits took care of the returning war vet- 
erans. The federal-staCe and railroad unemployment insurance systems were 
loaded with reserves in anticipation of a postwar business recession and wer« 
able to meet all the needs of the covered unem^^oyed. An Inflationary busi- 
ness expansion in 1947M8 absorbed the civilian unemployed laid off by the 
sharp decline in war industries. A minor postwar recession occurred in I94S- 
49, and for a year or more there was some public alarm about unemploy- 
ment. However, the Korean War, which began in i950, brought labor scarcity 
and a reduction io J percent unemployment by 1952, The "hJgh-employ^ 
ment'^ policy for the private economy wa^ vindicated. 

However, that policy and its monitors, the Council of Economic Advisers^ 
encountered a political problem. The first council, under Dr. Edwin Nourse, 
established the principle that they were to be advisers to the President, who 
would in turn be responsible for inaugurating and defending the Adminis- 
tration's economic policies. Dr Noursc took the position that he should not 
disclose, even to the Congress, the advice that the council was giving to the 
President. 

But when Dr. Noursc retired and Leon Kcyserling became chairman of the 
council, a new policy was adopted. TIic council would not only advise the 
President but also interpret the economic situation for the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress, and would eventually become the advocate of 
the economic policy which the President and hfs Administration would pro- 
pose to establish. However^ some Members of Congress, especially those on 
the appropriations committees, were dissatisfied with the policies advocated 
and adopted by the President. So when the election of President Eisenhower 
brougtit in Rcpubhean majorities in Congress^ the House Appropriations 
Committee cut the **Cor(Jian Knot'* by eliminating the council's approprfa* 
tion. The council members and their staff were phased out of their jobs. 
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The time of that i^tiofi was April 1953. In that same month.peace was 
achieved in Korea and the postwar adjustment be^. By July it was af^trent 
that a business downturn was in prospect^ and the Administnition ihimedt- 
atety becantc concerned aboutpotentfalunemplpyinent.The Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers was revived, new members were appointed* and their staff 
was put to work. Once igain* success! The downturn was quite mild; unem* 
ptcyment was limited to a maximum 0(6 percent. By 1955 the economy was 
experiencing a brisk recovery. 

The next challenj^ came in 1957-58. In trying to balance the budget^ the 
Adminittration cut back on military spending. The result was a deep^ prolong- 
ed downtum. Then* when recovery got underway in 1959* there was a long 
steel strike which caused substantial unemployment in related industries and 
created fear about the future of economic growth. The business revival fal* 
tered by the summer of 1960, and another downtum came in 1961. 

The Automation Scare 

One factor which contributed to the increasing natk»nal concern about unem* 
ployment was the specter of mtomation In the early post*World War II 
period (1947) ftofessor Norbert Wiener of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology published a book on (^bemetich in which he called attention to 
the effect of the. new technological advances which had come as a byproduct 
of the war. His theory was that machines would displace labor at an unprec- 
edented rate, and that in 20 years-by about 1967— the natk»n could expect 
the unemployment of many millions of supeifluous unskilled workers. 

The outbreak of the Korean War, the success of the Mardiall PI^ in West* 
em Europe, and the postwar business recovery of 1955-56 contributed to the 
maintenance of '*hjgh employment"; and Ptofesstr Wiener's unemployment 
projections attracted little public attention. 

-However, the sluggish economy of 1957-<©, with persistinghi^ levels of 
unemployment* again brought the Wiener hypothesis into the limelight. The 
expansion of computers resulted in concem about the future of clerical jobs; 
books on mtonutiion were being published. Labor union leaders in some in* 
dustries became alarmed about the possft>le impact of the spread of auto 
mated' operations on their member^ip. There was deep concern not only 
about the )oss of jobs but also about the loss of skills-automated jobs were 
hi^y mechanized and often required only an intemiediate level of skills. 
There were strong demands for an improved unemployment insurance pro* 
gram with extended benefits and for polknes to stimulate the econony and 
create jobs. 
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The Election of I960 



The unemplo/ment problem flared up as an i^e in the election of 1960. As 
a result of a series of curious incidents, unemployment was brought to the 
peak of public attention just when the voters were goiiig to the polls. The 
first incident occurred in early July when the June unemployment figures 
were released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. June is always one of the 
high unemployment months of the year because some 3 ^,000 young peo- 
ple are out of school every spring, most of them looking for temporary or 
permanent employment. By August most of them find jobs or go on vacation; 
in September the undergraduates return to school; and October usually sets 
the lowest unemployment rate of the yean 

The June 1960 total unemployment figure of over 5,000,000 attracted 
more than the usual public attention since symptoms of an approaching busi- 
ness decline began to appear. In order to emphasize the purely seasonal char- 
acter of the high June figure. Secretary of Labor James Mitchell publicly bet 
his hat that the figure for October would be below 3,000,000, which would 
reflect the usual seasonal decline. Without the bet. Secretary Mitchell's fore- 
cast would have attracted very little attention; unemployment did in fact go 
into the usual seasonal decline over the next several montlis. 

But the tension was compounded by another mistake in judgment on the 
part of the £>epartment of Labor. The normal practice in the- department at 
that time was for the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) to present the unem- 
ployment report to the press and the public as early as possible in the follow- 
ing month, usually about the 9th or 10th. With the election on Tuesday, 
November 7, the issue which loomed ahead was whether a special weekend ef 
fort should be made to get the October unemployment report out before the 
election (which meant Monday, November 6), or whether the usual schedule 
should be kept. Secretary Mitchell decided that to make a special effort to 
get out the figures in advance of the election would seem too political; he 
therefore instructed the BLS to release the data on the regular schedule, 
which turned out to be Thursday, November9. 

That decision heated up the issue. The October data from the Census Bu- 
reau came to the Bureau of Labor Statistics on Friday, November 3. The 
results were known by top officials of the Labor Department and the Adminis- 
tration; in addition, the transmittal of the information by the Census to the 
BLS became known to some members of the press and the AFIXIIO. It was 
not known whether there wasany leak of the actual Hgures, but it made little 
difference. The fact that the department made no special effort to release the 
data in time for Tuesday's election was in itself a cause for suspicion. Ptesi- 
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dent Meany of the AFLCIO made a public demand upon the Secretary of 
Labc^r to release the actual figures. Througfiout the weekend the demand for 
release was repeated again and again. But the secretary stood by his original 
decision and took no action. 

There is no way of knowing whether this issue influenced the outcome of 
the election to any significant extents Undoubtedly, some persons were 
moved to vote against the Republican Administration on the ground that it 
was concealing something important. The amazing thing was that the actual 
October total unemployment figure was3,150,000-a very minor miss by the 
secretary. Had he boldly released the figure to the public, the effect would 
probably have been minimal; the issue would have been defused. 

As jt was, the issue carried over into the Kennedy Administration. When 
the new Secretary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg, took over, he promulgated a 
regulation requiring the Bureau of Labor Statistics to set release dates for the 
unemployment reports a year in advance. That schedule was administered so 
effectively by the BLS that during the next four years there was only one 
occasion when the date was not met, and that was a delay of one day because 
of a machine breakdown. 
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IL A NEW MANPOWER POLICY; 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 



The Kennedy Administration would have proposed manpower program 
changes in any events but the electiontime controversy over the unemploy- 
ment statistics gave Impetus to the drive for early action* At the very outset 
of his administration of the Department of Labor^ Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
established a new OfRce of Manpower^ Automation^ and Training (OMAT), 
which was empowered to analyze the nation's manpower problems with the 
objcctive^of developing new legislation. 

Senator Paul Douglas of Illinois had been sponsoring a bill 9n area redevel- 
opment since 1955* but the Eisenhower Administration had consistently op- 
posed ar^ attempts by the federal goverrunent to stimulate economic growth 
in depressed areas for the purpose of increasing employment opportunities* 
With the support of the new Kennedy Administration and with strorig senti- 
ment in the Congie^ in favor of the senator's idea^ the Area Redevelopment 
Act (ARA) was passed in 1961- Despite the fact that the development of com- 
prehensive manpower proposals would take a considerable amount of time^ 
passage of this Act presented opportunities for immediate action. 

Area Redevelopmettf Program 

The Area Redevelopment Act was designed to stimulate economic growth in 
areas that were experiencing hj^ unemployment. The program offered four 
incentives to companies and to communities that were interested In redevel- 
opment efforts.^ The most important of these incentives was the provision 
of loans to companies that were interested in the relocation or the expansion 
of industrial facilities in economically depressed areas* 

The second incentive was the provision of financial aid to local jurisdic- 
tions for the purpose of making public improvements that were required for 
the establishment of manufacturing and commercial firms in the area. In sup- 
pott of this provision of the ARA, Cor^ress passed additional legtslation^ the 
Public Works Acceleration Act (1962) to provide funds to localities for the 
development of public facilities* This Act provided $900 million for public 
works projects In areas that were experiencing continued ^bstantial unem* 
ployment. 



U Manpower Report of thtfMldtntt 1963* p.xvil 
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The third inccnttve included in the ARA was support for the provision of 
technical assistance to firms in the development of new products, new mar 
kets, and new resources. 

The fourth inccnttve was . assurance that a qualified, stalled labor force 
would be available to those businesses which were wtUtng to accept the risks 
of plant expansion or relocation. The manpower training programs which 
were developed under the ARA were similar to the basic vocational educa- 
tion programs that have characterized the federal manpower effort since the 
beginning of World War II 

The administration of this prog3:am was divided between the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. Commerce had responsibility for loans and techni- 
cal assistance to employers and for financial aid to communhies. The Labor 
Department was responsible for the manpower training programs. 

The Area Redevelopment Act was expected to be a contributing factor in 
achieving the full employment goal of the Kennedy and Johnson Administra- 
tions. The undedying theory was that one prerequisite for attaining full em- 
[rfoyment was to stimulate the economy and that another was to ^prove 
the functioning of the labor market and the quality and adaptability of the 
labor force.**^ An expanding economy would Increase the demand for labor 
and provide additional opportunities for the labor force. Bottlenecks En the 
labor market could be alleviated by training employees in the growth areas 
of the economy. The ARA attempted to deal with both of these aspects of 
promoting full employment. 

ARA*s tasks were arduous. Since the United Stateseconomy hadnot fully 
recovered from the 1958 recession and the subsequent 1961 downturn^ the 
incentives offered to private industry and local communities were not capable 
of stimulating economic growth Jn the underdeveloped areas of the country. 
ARA experienced the bade difTtculties confronting any remedial economic 
program which focuses mainly on the submarginal activities of the econoiry. 
Program admtnistraton found that private business firms were more Inter^ 
ested in moving into areas where the economy was growing than into de- 
pressed localities. In the former, a firm would be running with the tide; in the 
latter^ against it. The private firms were to assume all the risks of failure if 
they moved into a depressed area. What they needed was substantial cciverage 
of risks through assured government subsidies. 

The manpower aspect of the program also had its drawbacks. In a commU' 
mty which has been sinking into a recession over a period of yean^ the most 

2. IbuL.p^xil 
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efitciprisiiig workers^ gcneratly including most of the younger ones, will al- 
ready have left the area. Those remaining are Jikcty to be (1) the unskilled 
and the disadvantaged and (2) the older workers whose occupational skills re* 
late most directly to the industries which have closed down. From the point 
of view of an incoming business firm, the remaining workers lack the skilb re- 
quired and are not likely to be le^ily trainable or retrainable. 

It must be noted that the scope of the Area Redevelopihent Act was too 
narrow to have a substantial impact on the national unemployment problem. 
In theftnt year of ARA^s operations (fiscal year 1962) there were only 8^00 
first-time enrollments in the manpower trainir^ components of the program. 
In the three succeedir^ years enrollment continued to be low^ ranging from 
10,000 to 12,000. The program was phased out in 1965. 

In summary, the ARA program tacked the necessary ingredients to allow it 
more than very limited success. 

Mafipower Development ami Training Act Program 

During its second year in office, the Kennedy Administration presented to 
the Congress a far more comprehensive manpower program designed to im- 
prove the employability of the labor force. This legislation, the Manpower 
[>cvelopment and Training Act (1962), and its amendments embody two con- 
cepts: (1) the need to retrain skilled workers who have been displaced by 
wtomation and (2) the need for education and training of the unskilled un- 
employed to enable them to obtain and hold jobs. The 1962 Act, which em^ 
phaslzed retraining, included a number of innovations in national manpower 
policy that significantly broadened the scope of previous legislation. The 
most important feature was the availability of federal assistance to any geo- 
graphic area in the nation. The focus of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) was exclusively on training the labor force. Througfi 
the exercise of fiscal and monetary policy changes^ the Kennedy Administra- 
tion attempted to stimulate the demand for newly trained workers. 

Sar Levitan and Garth Mangum have outlined what they considered to be 
four basic objectives of the Manpower Development and Trainir^ Act.^ 

L To meet labor shortage needs In specific industries. 

2. To provide employment opportunities for the unemployed. 

3. To upgrade the labor force. 

4. To provkle an escape from poverty. 

3. Fedtra! Tntitting ami W:>rk ^^ms Ai tht Sixties (Ann Arbor, Mich.; Institute 
or Labor and Industrfat Ketationi, University orMkhffaicWaync State University, 1969). 
p. 23. 
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The objectives of both the MDTA progiam and the ARA program empha- 
sized a harsh reality of educational and vocational training programs-the/ 
had not yet developed skills in the work force appropriate to meet the needs 
of the rapidly changing technolo^ in the United States/ Sponsors of MDTA 
underscored the fact that, although overall unemployment was at a compara* 
tWety high level, there wer« many localities and industries in need of sldlled 
personnel^ including those in the professional, scientific, technical, and ap« 
prentice categories. 

The major emphasis of MDTA was on unemployment resulting from auto- 
mation and technological change; in other words, the structural changes in 
employment opportunities. The concept was that there existed a continuous 
process whereby certain skills were being rendered obsolete as a consequence 
of the many significant technological advances being made throughout indus^ 
try in the United States. During the early days of program implementation, 
eligibility for admission to training was restricted to unemployed heads of 
households who had at least three years of work experience. Thus, new en* 
trants and young workers were excluded from the program. By design, MDTA 
was mainly a retmining program for experienced workers. 

The second objective of MDTA was to locate Jobs for as many of the un* 
employed as possible, but tlie third and fourth objectives-to upgrade the 
labor force and to provide an escape from.poverty-were intertwined with it. 
In trying to implement these objectives, administrators and their agencies 
were confronted with a dUemma in providing assistance to the hard-core un* 
employed. As a general rule, placing the better qualified among the unem- 
ployed in job openings is nwch easier. The key goal of jobi>lacement agen* 
cies (in this case the state agency counterparts of the U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice) was to provide the best man or woman for each job openlt^. The dif- 
ficult consequence to resolve was that such a policy would do very little for 
the less qualified-the hard*tO'place. What could be done for them? 

AHer the MDTA progiam had been in operation for some months, it be* 
came clearly evident that nearly all training and placement opportunities were 
going to the best prospects-to those who were the most highly qualified. In 
an effort to overcome this situation and maintain a reasonable balance ^ong 
various qualification levels of the unemployed, the rule was established that 
approximately one*third of the job placements had to come from the bottom 
of the list (in terms of ability to perform)Jeav]ng two-thirds of the opening? 



4. Cmh ManguTDr 77it Emtrgtnce of Mam^owtr Fotky (New York, N.Y.; Holt, 
Rinehart k Winston, Inc.^ 1969), p. 30. 
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for the better qualified. The administrative problem confiontLng the man- 
power oniciats was obvious-^the disadvantaged unemployed produced a much 
lower Kiccest latto with regard to completton of training and placement tn 
jobs, and they needed much more help than the better qualified persons. His- 
torically, Ln this country every effort to help the disadvantaged find jobs has 
caused this dilemma to surface. 

A component of MDTA was on-the-job trainit^-training programs for 
unemployed and underemployed workers who could be placed in jobs and 
trained while they worked. Grants were made available to private social-action 
ofginizations enabling them to identify and develop job opportunities with 
private businesses willing to hire unskiUed disadvantaged workers and to pro- 
vide them with on-the-job training which would help to make them capable 
of remaining employed. 

Subsklies were made available to the employing firms to cover their addi- 
tional costs for hiring inexperienced and disadvantaged workers instead of the 
experienced and better qualified who would normally be hired for the posi- 
tions. The objective was to enlist the cooperation of employers in hiring and 
training the less qualified workers for permanent full-time jobs. 

From the outset this program had only limited success. About 2^000 per- 
sons were enrolled In the first year and 9,000 in the second. This was In part 
attributable to the hEgfi unemployment level in the economy. In fiscal 1965 
there were only 11,600 trainees. But with the major expansion of the war In 
Vietnam In 1966 thb program received a degree of support from both govern- 
ment andbuslness which converted it into a major manpower program. In the 
last year of the Johnson Administration (I968)it had an enrollment of 125,000. 

The Institutional program of MDTA expanded much faster. This involved 
the educational Institutions and the local community agencies which under- 
took training and retraining programs. In its first year of operation (fiscal 
1963) there were 32,000 enrollments. The number >nore than doubled in the 
next year and then doubled again in 1965. In 1966 the enrollment reached a 
peak of I77f500f after which there was a moderate decline as on*the-job 
training expanded. There was a substantial shift from local community agen- 
cies to private industry. This shift reflected the program objective of getting 
the unemployed bito private Industry employment. 

Other Programs 

During the Kennedy Administration there were several smaller manpower 
programs funded and administered by government agencies other than the 
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Department of Labor. The Bureau of Indian AfTairsin the Depntment of the 
Interior irttugurated a iiuml>er of manpower training programs on Indian res- 
eivattons. ^e Community Work and Training program, established in 1962 
under Titk IV of the Soda! Security Act, and administered by the Depart* 
mtnt ofHfEalth^ Education^and Welfare, was another program;!! was designed 
for those public assistance families that had an employable person who 
could be trained and placed on a job which would enable the famOy to be* 
come more self-supporting. The numbers of first'time enrollments in these 
two prograris was small in the early years, amounting to 16,000-20,000 in 
1963 and im. 

There wJrc other Important pieces of legislation enacted during the early 
years of the Kennedy-Johnson Administrations which^ while only indirect^ 
connected with manpower, had some manpower Impact. One of these was the 
Trade Exp inskMi Act of 1962, which assisted those workers who could show 
that their jobs had been lost because of increased Imports resulting from 
United Sc'ites tariff concessions. There were three types of benefits: (1) re* 
training allowances, (2) income maintenance, and' (3) funds for relocation. 
This progrim did not readi stgnificant magnitude because (a) it was difTicuIt 
to demonstrate who was actually afTected and (b) the trade expansion pro- 
gram of the United States had been benefiting total employment, not reduc* 
ing the number of jobs. 

Conclusion 

After nK)rethait three years ofeffort, from January 1961 through June 1964, 
the Kenned^*Jdhnson Administrations had barely made a beginnir^ in tack* 
lir^ the manpower problems of the nation. Unemployment averaged about 
4,000,000 annually through the calendar years 1962-64 (only a modest re* 
duction from the 4,700,000 in 1961), and all of the federally sponsored man* 
power programs together readied only a little more than 100,000 workers a 
year. 

In the nUd*l960's, with the civil rights movement mushrooming, and the 
welfare rolijs expanding, the unemployed became restive. Women workers, 
blacks, and the young all continued to experience high unemployment rates 
despite the continuing improvements in the economy. 

With those developments as a background. President Johnson gave his lead* 
ership to the £<^a] Opportunity Program and the War on Poverty. 
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lit EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND THE WAR ON POVERTY 



large numbers of people remained unemployed in 1964 in spite of the fact 
that the federal government had established and financed a number of impor- 
tant manpower programs during the prior three years. The unemployment 
rate declined sli^tJy during 1962-63; this decline m^ be attributed primar- 
ily to national economic, expansion. The beneficiaries of expanding employ- 
ment opportunities were workers who had had substantial work experience 
and were unemployed for relatively short periods during the economic slow* 
down. In other words/the cyclical unemployed, the workers who occasion* 
ally experienced unemployment^ were going back to work. Meanwhile^ the 
unemployment rate of the disadvantaged and hard-to-employ members of the 
labor force-mostly minorities^ youths^ and the uneducated-remained at the 
pre-MDTAhigh levels. 

Because of the persistent higfiJevel of unemployment among these groups 
and the sericus unrest in metropolitan areas^ changes in federal manpower 
policy were Imperative. The Johnson Administratjdn with its goal of a Great 
Society launched the War on Poverty during 1964 in an attempt to combat 
the problems of the nation's indigent^ particularly minorities and youths. A 
major objective of this change in government policy was to help the most dis- 
advantaged achieve employabiUty and obtain jobs that would provide them 
with a level of income which would make possible a decent lifestyle for the 
wage earners and their families. 

The thesis of the antipoverty program supporters was that the major em- 
ployment problems of the disadvantaged stemmed primarily from their own 
limitations as workers. Since many of the disadvantaged lacked prior expe^ 
rience in a structured working environment^ social services (in addition to 
placement) were needed to make these individuals capable of obtaining a job^ 
retaining it^ and eventually competing for higfier paying portions which would 
enable them to improve their standard of living* The designers of this compre* 
hensive antipoverty prc^ram thus agreed that it was essential for the federal 
government to provide the full range of serrices necessary to improve the env 
pioyabilityof the poor. These services included remedial education, vocational 
trainings work experience, and counseling. This combination of services was 
expected to help convert the hard-to-empioy into self-supportii^ wage earners. 

legislation 

The manpower programs enacted up to 1964, including MDTA, assisted pri- 
marily those unemployed persons who were the most qualified and most ex- 
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peiienced; the/ failed to tddmt luflicjently the critical problems of thelong- 
teim mdigent and the haid^to-entploy. Upgrading the labor force and piovid^ 
ing an escape from poverty were the goals first emphasized when the John- 
son Administration proposed its War on Poverty legislation. Those programs 
that had been in operation prior to 1964 were reviewed and readjusted for 
the purpose of adapting them to the needs of the disadvantaged. For exam- 
ple, a series of legislative amendments were adopted between 1963 and \966 
to expand the ic<^ of the MDTA program. The revised MDTA training pro* 
grams were to be divided between (a) training forlaborshortage occupations 
and'(b) training spectflcally taHoied to the needs of the disadvantaged. Begin* 
ning in nscal 1967, 25 percent of the enrollees had to be disadvantaged 
youths> 40 peicent had to be disadvantaged adults, and 35 percent had to be 
trained in occupations where skilled manpower was in short supply. On-the- 
job trailing became strongty emphasized at this time. Other amendments to 
MDTA included: (1) extending the maximum length allowed for the training 
period so that occupatk>ns lequtring more extensive training could be in- 
cluded; (2) incieasing the emphasis on remedial education; (3) incieasing 
trainees' compensation allowances to SlO above the unemployment insuiance 
allowance in the various states; and (4) establishing local advisory boards. 

The most important manpower ie^Iation enacted during the War on Pov- 
erty years was the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) of 1964. This Act was 
designed specifically to provide the funds necessary to develop programs that 
would helpit the disadvantaged overcome their employment problems. The 
early programs under this Act included Community Actioji Progiam, Job 
Corps, Neigliboihood Youth Corps> Operation Mainstream, Adult Basic Edu^ 
cation, and the Work Experience Program. As so often happens with Jegista* 
tion, the Tinal product is the result of much previous thinking and discussion 
in various congressional committees* The antlpoverty youth manpower legis- 
lation (Job Corps and Neighboihood Youth Corps) incorporated much of 
Senator Hubert Humphrey's previously proposed Youth Employment Act, 
which had been stalled in Congress since 1959. 

Amendments to EOA in |966 and 1967 increased the number of federal 
manpower development and training programs as well as the types of distinct 
target populations which would be assisted by them. These new programs in* 
eluded New Caieers, Special Impact, and the Concentrated Employment Pro* 
gram, in J967 amendments to MDTA and to the Social Security Act created 
other new programs havii^ somewhat different objectives and target groups. 
The remainder of this chapter will briefly discuss the m^Jor programs that 
were launched during President Johnson's elected administration, as a part of 
his War on Poverty. The present status of these programs will be discussed in 
a later chapter. 
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Programs for Youths 



The youth unemployment problem In the.Unfted States was one ofthe nujor 
concerns of the sponsors and supporters of the Ecorumtic Opportunity Act. 
The persistence of exceunrety ht^ youth unemployment and'school dropout 
ntes underKored the urgent need Tor stien^ened Federal efforts to aid and 
motivate young people to complete high school and obtain the. training that 
they needed to become seir^supporting. The government^ two main prognms 
for the training and employment of youths were the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and the Job Corps. 

Nti^harhood Youth Corps 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYQ, a work^training program for 
youths 16-21 years of age* was established in 1965 with two major objec* 
tXves: to increase the employability of youths and to reduce school dropout 
rater NYc consisted of three separate components: in^school, out^of-school, 
and surnmer programs. The irhSchool program was designed to make it easier 
formanyyouths (who were inclined to drop out) to stay in school by offering 
them financial assistance through parttime employment. The out-of-school 
prognm provided paid work experience, remedlai education, and supportive 
services to youths who had already dropped out. The program improved the 
ability of these youths to compete in the job market; it also encouraged them 
to return to school. The summer pro^^m offered full-time work experience 
for youths during the vacation period. 

The Ne^borhood Youth Corps literally exploded in numbers. In the first 
year (1965) jt had an enroOment of almost 137,900, which tripled in 1966 
and reached a peak of 556^00 Hrst^tnne enrollments in 1967, after which 
it fluctuated at around 500,000 in the next three years. NYC became the 
largest of the federally assisted programs in terms of number of enrollees. 
Furthermore, because some 25^ percent of the enroUees were part-time 
workers, and because few services were provided to these enrollees, the cost 
per enrollee was lower than for other manpower programs. 

Job Corpi 

The Job Corps, which began in 1965, is a residential program offering dis* 
advantaged youths basic education, vocational training, counsding, and (in 
some cases) work experience. The target population of the program is the 
economically deprived 16^1 year-^dds who have the least education and the 
fewest vocational ^ills« lite program was established with the specific inten* 
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tion of removing these young.people frOfn home and community environ* 
tnents of poverty on the theory that those environments militated against 
their becoming productive citizens. 

The enroUen aie wnt to restdentiai centers wttere they live tcgettier and 
receive education ^d job training. For youths who have limited education 
and who lack the basic abilities needed to be trained in crafts, rural conserva* 
tion centers were designed. The enroUeesare provided with rudimentary work 
skiUs that enable them to carry out natural resource conservation activities. 
For youths who have the potential for personal development in a variety of 
skilled crafts, urban training centers were designed. 

Enrollment in the Job Corps programhas fluctuated greatly Jt began with 
12,000 first-time enrollments in 196S, reached its peak of 71,000 in 1967, 
and dropped to 43,000 in 1970 and again in 1973. 

There has been considerable dissatisfaction with the results of the pro- 
gram. From the start the Job Corps encountered many difficulties. The prob- 
lems included extremely high dropout rates during the first 30 days of enroll- 
ment, infractk)ns of rules, hostility from the communities where centers were 
located, very higfi operating costs, and limited on-the^ob training opportuni- 
ties. Many of the difTiculties were created by sending enrollees to training 
sites far from their homes in isolated (often rural) areas. Some of the training 
sites were far removed from areas where the enrollees would be seeking jobs. 
A major problem was that the urgent need of these young people for remed- 
ial education was not being effectively met at a|j the centers. 

Programs for Welfare Recipients 

Wien the public assistance program of the Social Security Board was first set 
up in 1936, the dominant beneficiaries, both in number and in political 
strength, were those receiving Old-^Age Assistance (OAA), The blind benefi- 
ciaries were not very roimerous, and mothers receiving ^Id for dependent chil- 
dren were generally only those not qualified to work in an industrial or com- 
mercial job. The labor scarcity which developed in World War II, and again 
during the Korean War, gave women unusual job opportunities, so that the 
program of Aid to Dependent Children (ADC)-later renamed Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFIX)-continued to be rather insignificant 

The Old'Age Benefit (0A6) program^ enacted in 1935 and operational in 
1937, was designed to provide benefits to retired workers who qualified on 
the basis of their employment records. Today this program is known as the 
Old-Age, Survivors, Disability, and Health Insurance (OASDHI) program, 
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In those (vfy years the benefits payable under this program were not hi^ 
enoui^ to insure against the needs of retired individuals or couples, Even iri 
the late 19SG*s and early 1960*s as many as one-seventh of the old-age insur- 
ance beneficiaries were also drawing old^ge assistance based on need 

In the early 1960*s the recipients ofAid to Families with Dependent Chit 
dren (AFDC) began to increase significantly. But, with unemployment rates 
of 5,5 to 6,0 percent, this expansion did not cause much concern-it could be 
attributed to unemployment. 

However, as employment expanded in 1965 and succeeding years, coupled 
with declining unemployment rates to 4,5 percent in 1965 and 3,8 percent in 
1966 and 1967, questions were raised about the fact that AFDC client loads 
were still growing rapidly. Statistics show that in June 1964 there were 
1,014,000 famUies with 3,160,000 children drawing ps^yments under the 
AFDC program; three years later, in June 1967, there were 1 ,208,000 fami- 
lies with 3,742,000 children. The rapidly improving economic situation was 
having no effect in haUing the steady rise m welfare families. 

One factor which was creating this anomaly was the "man-in- the-house*' 
problem. An employable father in a family was expected to be available for 
work. He was required to register at the local employment office. If he had 
worked recently and was drawing unemployment benefits, the welfare aid the 
family would receive (if any) would be only enougb to bring the total family 
income, including the unemployment benefits^ up to the local welfare.stan- 
dard, whatever that happened to be. If the father held a job, the family could 
g^t aid onty if he had a large family with a large welfare budget allowance. An 
example is the case of a Washington, D,C,, father who was trying to support a 
wife and nine chiklren, but his income (earnings or unemployment benefits) 
was charged against thtJ'amily^s welfare budget. 

The effect of the "man-in- the-house'* polky was the creation of an incen- 
tive for the father to leave the family. If the father left, the family would be 
entitled to the maximum welfare amount, and he could continue to earn 
money on the job. The system encouraged the breaking up of poorer families. 

A second factor was also at work undermining the combination of work 
and welfare. Many women in poor families supplemented the famfly income 
by domestic service, often part-time or occasional work. In this case ^so the 
family^s welfare grant was reduced by the mother*seamin^,so that in effect 
she was working for nothing. The result was a large-scale withdrawal from the 
labor market by AFDC mothers. It was this development which led to con- 
gressional hearings and the passage of the 1967 amendments to the Social Se* 
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cunty Act to.conect thii situation (lee Work Incentive Prognm in a subic- 
quent section). 

Community Work ami Tfwining Pro^0M 

One of the etiliest attempts to deal with the wofk-wetfaie problem wu a 
1962 tinendmcnt to the Social Secuiity Act cstablithing the Community 
Woric and Tndning (CWT) Prognm, whidi was an expeiimentil effort admin* 
iatered by the WeUiue Administntion. Hie program was designed to tncieaae 
the employd>itity of unemployed AFDC recipients by offering them work ex- 
perience whkh would help to develop the pctitive work habits and attitudes 
that were required to obtairi permanent employment. Hie puqf^ose of the 
CWT program was to reduce public criticism of the AFDC program by. provid* 
ing training for the unemployed AFDC recipients over ,18 years of age. Wet 
fare recipienti would 'Srork off' their public assistance p^menU and at the 
same time increase their employability. The number of participants in the 
program ranged from 10,000 to 15^000 during its two years of funding* 

WoHC Experience md TrahUng ProgFom 

In 1964 another employment and training program for AFDC recipients^ 
the Work Experience Program, was introduced under Title V of the Economic 
Opportunity Act *Ad became a part of the War on Poverty. Eligibility under 
this program was extended to all persons v^o met the technical requirements 
and were eligible for public asaattance. In 1966 thenameof the program was 
changed to Work Experience and Training Program, 

Section 501 of the ^A stated that the puipose of this program was to 
*>xpand the opportunities for constmctive work experience and other needed 
training available to persons v^o are unable to support or care for their 
famtUes/' One of the major objectives of program proponents was to reduce 
the welfare rolls by prepanng welfare recipients for unsubsidized employment. 

In Hscal 1965 the first^lmeenrollmentsof the program totaled 88,700; in 
the following year there was a drop of only 4^^000. Howevtr, there was an- 
other 7^600 loss in the Work Experience and Training Program enrollment in 
fiscal 1^67, followed by a ^arp drop to 27,600 in I96S, vi4iich was less than 
one^third of the 1965 peak. 

The problem was that the ability of the program to train these individuals 
and prepare them for meaningful employment in private industiy was limited. 
Concentration was placed on work experfence, not on training. Hie goal of 
economic independence was not achievable without program administrators 
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devoting special attention to education^ developmental work experience^ and 
sktU training inoccupations for whichjobs really existed in the labor market. 

Congress begaii to react more forcibly to the dilemma of work and welfare 
and the increasing AFDC rolli That reaction took form in the 1967 amend* 
ments to the Social Security Act MUch created a new training and job* 
placement program for AFDC recipients. It is called the Woik Incentive Pro- 
gram (WIN)- Hiese amendments ret^ired mothers with children^ none of 
whom were under the agie of six^ to register ;it the bcal employment oflke 
and to be available for work or training. It was recognized that women with 
younger children should remain at home by theirownchoice. It was also pro^ 
vided that the minimum age of eligibility for work or training be reduced 
from ISyears to 16* 

Hie announced purpose of the WIN program^ which evolved out of five 
previous years of experience with training and placement pr(%rams for AFDC 
recipients, was to bring economic independence to all employable persons 
over the age of 16 who received public assistance. However, the ultimate 6b* 
jective of program supporters was to reduce the number of welfare redpientt 
and the amount of federal funds being spent to support these families. 

Hie WIN program emphasized the importance of jointly directing man* 
power and social welfare services toward a common goal. It was felt that,rn 
order for the adult AFDC recipient to achieve economic self^fTlciencyJob* 
training and placement services were not enougfi. Emphasis had to be placed 
on Instilling better work habits. Hils was of course a prominent objective of 
all manpower programs designed fcjr the disadvantaged. However, it seemed 
that there was more chance for success in meeting these objectives througfi 
work-experience piograms than througfi classroom training and instmctlon. 

It was necessary to provide other social services to these individuals such 
as medical examinations; remedial medical services; and jnstmction in home 
management, housing Improvement, and family planning if the/ were to 
achieve self-support. Even more Important, before enrollees could commit 
themselves to a job they would need to be provided with adequate free child* 
care services until it was economically feasible for them to arrange for theie 
services on their own, as welt as transportation services to and from the job 
sites. 

Hie WIN program was designed as a joint effort by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) and the Department of Labor (DOL), 
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with HEW providing the supportive services and DOL providing the training 
and placement services. Tlie program did not actually get underway until mid- 
fiscal 1^9. Its impact will be discussed in chapter V. 

Programs for the Older Worker, 1966-68 

Another category of unemployed, the older worker, was faced with em- 
ployment problems unique to this ag^ group. There is ^ widely existing 
notion that older workers experience higher rates of unemployment than 
other age groups. The fact is that the unemployment rates for workers 55~64 
years^ of age match very closely the rates for workers in each of the preceding 
three age classes. Amoi^ male workers, both white and black, the unemploy^ 
ment rate for the 55-64 age group comes close to the average for the three 
younger groups. Among females, white and black, unempl(^ent for the old- 
est group is usually below the average of the other three. 

The facts just cited require further interpretation. First, older workers 
tend to stick to their jobs. The incentive of full social security benefits plus 
a possible private industry pension keeps them on the job until retirement age 
unless they are laid off or become unable to work. The problem is that when 
they do lose their jobs, for any reason, they generally have a difTtcuit time 
finding other jobs. Failing to find a job, some take whatever benefits and pen- 
sions they have earned and retire from the labor market. This early retirement 
helps to produce the low unemployment rate for that age group. 

The older worker who Is laid off operates under a series of handicaps in 
the search for another job. From the prospective employer's point of view, 
why was he laid off? Is there something wrong with him? What skills does he 
have? Often the older worker is unskilled, has had limited job experience, and 
has little flexibilify or adaptability. Also* since the older worker will retire in 
a few years, he b not a good long-run investment. Furthermore, the prospec* 
tlve employer may be loaded with older workers and may need youths to bai* 
ance the age of his work force for the sake of long-run continuity, efficiency, 
and economy. 

Because of all the handicaps faced by older workers in seeking employ- 
ment, the states began to enact legislation prohibiting employers from dis« 
criminating against such wotkers in hiring. In the I960*s the federal govern- 
ment enacted similar legislation. At first, the older workers were treated in a 
class by themselves. Later, that group became bracketed with minorities^ 
ethnics, and women-all theoretically protected by antidiscrimination laws. 
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Even though this legislation seemed impressive on the surface^ it was 
mostly window dressing. The haish fact in most cases was that many unem- 
ployed older workers were unskilled} sometimes semiliterate^ frequently 
inflexible^ and not very adaptable to new conditions and circumstances* It 
was evident to placement o{(ktn in the Employment Service that^ before 
placements could be made Job training and supportive services were needed 
to make such Individuals employable. 

Opemtion MaUtstnam 

Several small-scale federal programs were developed to meet the needs of 
the older unemployed workers. The most notable of these ptograms was 
Operation Mainstream^ which began opetations in fiscal 1967. This program 
was originally designed as a work^perience program to serve exclusively the 
over^55 age group. Projects were concentrated in small communities and 
mral areas where resources for manpower activities were few and job oppor* 
tunities were particularly scarce. The Operation Mainstream program em- 
phasi£ed wotk experience for the chronfcaUy unemployed who lacked skills 
that were in demand. The ultimate goal was to place.the enroltees inunsub^ 
sidized jobs. Many of these people had been subsistence farmers; others had 
been farm or casual laborers all of their lives. These people had little formal 
education; some could not everi write their names. 

Operation Mainstream evolved into a public assbtance program^ attempt^ 
ing to help these people earn enough money to support themselves and their 
families. But the goal was difHcuh to attain for several reasons-the legal min- 
imum wage was usually paid; many projects had to be curtailed during the 
winter months; and participants were allowed to work in the program for 
only two years. The last restriction meant that the Community Action Agen- 
cies (CAA^s), which generally sponsored the program^ would need to offer 
placement services or else request the state Employment Service to help in 
placing their enrollees. 

The major problem that confronted program administrators was the fact 
that few employers were willing to hire people over the age of 55^ especially 
with limited work experience. Placement rates were extremely low during the 
first few years of program implementation. This led to a change iti the pro* 
gram guidelines; the required number of enrollees over the age of 55 was re- 
duced to 40 percent. 

De^ite these problems^ Operation Mainstream projects received wide- 
spread acceptance from the beginnings and requests for project funding 
greatly exceeded the amount of federal funds available for the program. 
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EnioUinciit in Operatioii Mainstream remained at about the 11 ^000 level dur* 
ingthe first four years of progiam fundlng{l?(S7-'70). 

The size of other programs specEflcally designed for older unemployed 
worken was limited. The conclusion is inescapable that the resources pro* 
vtdcd by the federal government to support programs for these persons have 
been quite limited and that the impact of the programs on the real problems 
faced by such persons has been minimal. 

Gov€mmmt*Industry*Community Partnenhips 

As the War on Poverty moved to the front lines, the government saw the 
necessity for increasing its involvement with private industry in order to deal 
efTectively with the manpower needs of the country. A 1966 MDTA amend* 
ment^ ^ich shaiply increased the funding of the on^the job training (OJT) 
programs, indicated an ideological shift by the federal government in this di^ 
rection. During the first four years of MDTA, enrollment in institutional 
training projects was significantly greater than enrollment in OJT projects. 
This was because institutional training and vocational education programs had 
long been the accepted form of federal involvement in manpower training in 
the United States, v^ile OJT was a newcomer. The 1966 amendment re* 
quired that at least one4ialf of all MDTA funding be placed in OJT projects. 

Job Opportunities in the Business Sector Program 

in a year when the Vleinam War would result in a substantial budgetary 
deficit (1968), President Johnson authorized the shift of S 106 million from 
existing manpower programs to launch a new MDTA*OJT program called Job 
Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS). 

In the 1968 Manpower Report of the President, JOBS was described as a 
means to meet employment needs and dtminidi social unrest in the gfiettos. 
It was built on the experience of MDTA^OJT projects conducted since 1962; 
a demonstration program sponsored by the Department of Labor in 1967-the 
Ten Cities Program; and a pilot project. The pilot project was set up In Qcto* 
ber 1967 with the promise of S45 million of federal funds* Businessmen in 
five cities were asked to participate jn the planning of on*the^job training 
placements for severely disadvantaged residents. The inducements were a fed* 
eral commitment.to assume up to 100 percent of the added costs and a reduc* 
tion in red tape, allowing businessmen to make arrangements^ througfi a single 
office in the Department of Commerce, for all other types of assistance from 
a variety of agencies. Specifically, the objectives were: (1) to establish plants 
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and businesaeSt coimrUtted to employment of the dSsadvantaged^ in or near 
jow-income wis; (2) to obtain placement oonunitments from existing plants 
in sich areas; and (3) to obtain action by private industry (ai government ex- 
pense) to provide technical, managerial, and training assistance to small bust- 
ncnes offering employment opportunities for disadvantaged residents. 

Hiere was an important lesson to be learned from this program. Qn*thetjob 
trainir^ of the hard-core unemployed costs much niore than. for the average 
trainee in the MDTA program because the task of aiding the most disadvan- 
taged persons to g^ needed work skills and to adiieve empIoyabiUty is diflfi* 
cult and complex. 

In order to enlist the support of the business community in the JOBS pro 
gram^ President Johnson established the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(NAB). NAB had a national executive board composed of the top executives 
of some of the country's major companies. NAB^ which was charged with 
encouraging employers to pledge jobs for the program, was organised on a 
regional and city basis^ with offices and personnel contributed largely by 
industry. 

intensive efforts were made to give cooperating employers all possible 
technical assistance in developing plans and formal proposals. Companies par* 
tidpating in the JOBS program provided training and employment for chron* 
ically unemployed workers and bore onfy as much of the cost as would be 
involved in their nonnal recruitment and training operations. The costs of 
added trainings counseling^ transportation^ health services^ day care for chii* 
dren^ and other support necessary to bring workers to a satisfactory level of 
productivity aiKl to keep them on the job were provided through a contract 
with the Department of Labor. 

Hiere was a strong secondary objective in the OJT program, namely^ 
upgrading disadvantaged workers who obtained employment in low*level 
unskilled jobs. When unemployment develops^ these are the workers first laid 
off since they are so easily replaced. Moreover, a dead-end job in itself may 
have no long*run future. Having acquired jobs^ the workers sought advance* 
ment which promised more security plus higher pay. The program tried to 
develop '*job5 with a future** for workers who could make the grade. 

P^€w Careers: FamprofessiomUs far Public 
and Nanprofii Agencies 

Hie New Careers program was initiated in 1969 to prepare disadvantaged 
adults for paraprofessional jobs in critically undermanned public and non* 
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profit fields such as health, education, weirare, neighborhood redevelopment, 
and public sarety. Thus, it attempted to achieve two simultaneous objectives: 
to relieve shortages oT prorcssional personnel in human service activities and. 
in so doing, to orfer the disadvantaged opportunities to enter meaningrul jobs 
with career possibilities. To a greater degree than most training programs Tor 
the disadvantaged, the New Careers program included classroom training, 
either berore or along with on-the-job training. Opportunities were made 
availiible for completion of the equivalent or the I2ih grade in high school 
and Tor further training the college level, Tlie nonprofit agencies which pro* 
viJec! training under this program guaranteed jobs for cnrollees who com- 
pleted the course. 

Specific problems of the New Careers' program included (1) the reluctance 
of employing institutions and professional workers in the human service field 
to restructure jobs and career hierarchies to aHow for the positions of para- 
professionals and (2) rigid state and local civil service or merit system reouire- 
ments, which create especially difficult situations. Because academic credit 
Was given for training and job experience, colleges and universities made de- 
sirable training sites; however, a certain amount of aloofness and resistance on 
the E>artof the academic community reduced the cfTectivcness of the program. 

Special Impact Program 

The programs for the training, placement^ and upgrading of the disadvan- 
taged workers focused upon the worker and his (or her) capabilities and 
potentialities. But the une!,tptoyed were often located in ruii*down dilapi* 
dated neighborhoods which were in urgent need of rehabilitation. The Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development was active in this field. 

The Special Impact program, started during the first half of 1968^ was dc* 
signed to generate new opportunities in training, employment, andcntrepre* 
ticurship within the environment of low-income neighborhoods and commu- 
nities. Economic, business, and community development were the tools for 
solving the critical problems of dependency, chronic unemployment^ and ris* 
ing community tensiojj^. Congress made it dear that Special Impact funds 
were to be concentrated in a small number of projects so that they could have 
a genuine impact on the neighborhoods involved. This restriction of funding 
to several projects made program monitoring possible and pointed to the im- 
portance of the demonstration aspects of the program, 

IncJuccmcnts were offered to private businesses to establish new facilities 
in or near problem Jicighborhoods and to'hire and 4iain the unemployed. Any 
expenses involved in counseling^ remedial education, transportation, wages 
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during cJassroom training, etc, were covered by a contract agreement with 
the federal government. The program also offered grants to community de- 
velopment corporations which, in turn, provided ftnancing and technical assis- 
tance to businesses owned and opeiatcd by residents of the area. These com- 
munUy development corporations sometimes. became developers of projects, 
such as shopping centers, low-cost housing, and light manufacturing businesses. 

The objectives of this program con be closely related to the Area Redevel- 
opment Program of I96K Each of these programs attempted to stimulate the 
local economy of a depressed area in order to increase employment oppor- 
tunities and decrease the negative effects of a high rate of unemployment on 
the commimity. This new program, however, did not provide the extensive 
incentives to employers which were involved in the Area Redevelopment Act= 
for the relocation and expansion of their facdities. Since the program was 
being administered on such a small scale^ its impact at the national level was 
hardly felt. Those local areas receiving Speciat Impact funds benefited greatly, 
but the projects were not sustained. The program became overshadowed by 
the larger community development efforts that were being sponsored by 
Congress, 

Vocational Education and Remedial Education 

The federal government has long supported the idea of providing training to 
those members of the work force who lack adequate education and skills to 
compete successfully in the labor market. The longest established federal 
manpower program is vocational education, which was initially funded in 
1917' This program, which is offered throng the public school system, con- 
tinues to be the m^or source of occupational trainii^ in the United States, 
The 1963 Vocational Education Act, along with its later amendments, ctianged 
the direction of the program away from the traditional training fields towards 
the employment needs of an advanced technological society. The purpose 
of vocational education, as i^ structured today, Is to strengthen Jhe occu- 
pational preparation of young people who do not enroll in college and 
to reduce the How of unskilled, ill-prepared youths into the labor market. The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 increased the number of persons eligible 
for enrollment by including persons who have graduated from high sdiool, 

A program which has provided unemployed members of the work force 
occupational framing similar to the Vocational Education program is MOTA 
histitutional. As discussed in cliaptcr II, this program, established in 1%?., 
was the first m^or manpower program introduced by the federal govemment 
since the 1 930's. Schools and skill centers provide training in areas where em- 
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ployment opp^ctunities exist. Many prcfmns have been nttbltshed by org^ 
nizations already proyidii^ vocationa] training, such as public school ^stems. 
The public Employment Seivicet the key organization in this programt has 
had to approve these programs and make referrals to them. 

The antipo-ierty manpower programs were des^ned to a&a'iate the many 
human handtcs^s that have restrained those in the tower economic stratum 
from improving;^ their economic positions so that they niay begin to attain the 
level of equal opportunity that has been so freqpuently talked about by many 
Americans, yet more often ignored by poUcym^rs. The lack of education is 
probably the greatest handicap; 1969 Department of Labor statbtics estimated 
that i7 million Americans over the age of IS had completed less than eight 
years of education (13 percent of the population in this age range),^ The cor* 
relation between lack of education and poverty Is quite evident. Remedial 
education has therefore become a supportive service critically needed by a 
significant percentage of the l^or force. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 est^lished the Aduh Basic £du* 
cation Program (ABE), which represented the nation*; initial effort to remedy 
such educattonal deficiencies: U was designed to provide people who have had 
a minimum of schooling with the basic education that tliey will need to com* 
pete for better paying jobs. ABE is administered by state departments of edu* 
cation and is operated by k>cal public school ^sterns. It often supplements 
the more limited remedial education programs provided to the enroilees of 
other manpower programs. Although the efforts of this program have been 
extensive^ the services provided have not been sufHcient to overcome quickly 
the educational deficiencies of as many Americans as was hoped. 

The United Stales prides itself on the educational attainment otits citi* 
zens. Yet it has a higher illiteracy rate than many other developed countries, 
indicating that the educational system is not meeting the needs of those who 
cannot compete and are in need of special programs to help them develop 
their basic intelligence and skills. Since our educational facilities and pro* 
grams have not historically been structured to meet the needs of those with 
learning disabilities, such men and women are prevented at an early age from 
competing with their peers. This has been one of the major factors inhtbitii^ 
the minority groups in our country in their attempts to realize their full 
potentialiiies as human beings. 

Our public education ^stem is continuing to lose younger Americans who 
eventually will need ABE assistance. It is necessary for educational adminis* 



1. Manpower Report of tht FraUItnt, 1969, p. 80. 
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trators to make major changes in our educational ^stem which will reduce 
the high dropout rates and will provide all students with the adequate IcveJ 
of education that they will need to help themselves and their famities rise 
from poverty. 

The Fragmented Manpower System 

Hie federal effort durir^ the War on Poverty years to provide employment 
opportunities for the disadvantaged developed into a piecemeal approach^ 
Y^tich reflected the divergent needs of the individuai groups who were the ex- 
pected beneficiaries of the new federal manpower policies. New types of man- 
power programs were formulated to meet these divergent needs and to help 
alleviate the special employment problems of the various groups^ such as 
youths^ the elderly, migrantSt blacks^etc. Each of these programs was intended 
to assist a different target group; each also specified different objectives, 
had different approaches for solving problems, and emphasized different ele- 
ments of the total package. 

An even more important factor influencing the federal government's piece- 
meal approach has been the tendency to scatter manpower functions among 
a number of different departments and agencies> with each agency involved in 
the distribution of manpower services drawing its authority from a different 
legislative act, and each act imposii^ its own conditions on the utilization of 
funds. Many agencies in implementing their manpower programs have func- 
tioned through either state or local grantees> or both. The timing of a grant 
for one program has seldom been planned to interrelate with that of others 
even though the local programs involved migfit be interrelated and even inter* 
dependent. The need for joint governmental action in providing manpower 
and related services has become obvious, but the inability of the various fed- 
eral agencies and the different levels of government to coordinate their activ- 
ities has also become painfully apparent. 

Hiere have been literally a dozen or more federal agencies involved in the 
distribution of manpower services: the Department of Labor, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the Economic Development Administration of the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of Housing and Urban I>evelop^ 
ment, ;tnd three branches of the Department of Health, Education, and Wei* 
fare (the Assistance Payments Administration, the Rehabilitation Services Ad* 
ministration^ and the Bureau of Adult and Vocational Education of the Of* 
fke of Education), The Department of Agriculture, in dealing with farmers^ 
has subsuntial powers with respect to farm labor, despite the fact that the 
Department of Labor has responsibility for the placement of farm laborers, 
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The training programs for the rehabilitatJon of injured workers are adminis- 
tered by the Department of. Health, Education, and Welfare tn collaboiation 
with a whole set of state agencies. The development of job programs and 
training programs for blacks was assigned to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, which proceeded to establish regional offices and state offices entirely 
apart from the Department of Labor structure. In brief, as the War on Pov- 
erty expanded, the agencies involved in administedng its programs prolifer- 
ated into a complicated administrative maze. 

Concentrated Employment Program 

The Concentrated Employment Program (CEP), which began operating tn 
the late summer of 1967, is a system for delivedng manpower services to the 
disadvantaged. The ultimate goal is to eliminate competition, overlapping, 
and duplication of effort that had developed among the vadous manpower 
programs a^a result of the inefficiencies created by the fragmented manpower 
dcKvery system. This goal is to be attained by combining the individual 
categorical programs that bad been operating in a specific target community 
into a comprehensive system of services, meaning tltat all manpower programs 
will be offered through a single local sponsor. 

There are four principal objectives of this program, which indicate the 
types of service that CEP agencies are to provide: (i) to enlist the active sup- 
port and cooperation of business and labor organizations tn local communi- 
ties; (2) to provide a wide range of counseling, health, education, and train- 
ing services on an individual basis; (3) to develop employment opportunities 
suited to each individual in the program; and (4) to provide foltowup assis^ 
tance necessary to assure that a job, once obtained, will not quickly be lost. 

The ftist and third objectives were aimed at involving local private employ- 
ers in the development of more training programs for the disadvantaged. 
These objectives were unrealistic because CEP was not equipped to offer ad* 
equate financial incentives. C£P was actually a delivery system for existing 
scrviccs> rather tlian a provider of new services. 

The prime sponsor, which was usually the localCommunity Action Agency, 
provided overall management and coordination of the program; this in* 
eluded development and supervision of subcontracts with other agencies ad- 
ministering various CEP components. The state Employment Service offices 
furnished certain specific services, such as testing, counseling, referral to train* 
tng, job placement, and followup. Appropriate community agencies were 
called upon to provide other needed services. Integration of the manpower 
services delivery ^stem was the important concept that developed from CEP. 





The fuU range of services was to be made available to partieipants m all exist- 
ing manpower programs. 

This concept nonetheless proved to be difficult to Implement. Jlie rigidity 
of the manpower services delivery system at Ute local level made partieipation 
by various agencies diffieulL Tlie number and variety of agencies which con- 
tribute<} to the CEP program continued to present ;idmlnistrattve complexi- 
ties and to raise politically delieate problems tn planning and administration. 
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IV. THE JOHNSON YEARS: TWO APPRAISALS 



Two s^gnifkant viewpoints about the evolution of federal manpower policies 
during the Democmtic yeais of the 1960'5 will be discussed in this chapter in 
order to summarize where the country was when President Jofutson lefl 
oftke. Hie first is the Administration's viewpoint as exprtsied in the 1969 
Mmpower Report of the Fmidtni, and the second is the viewpoint expressed 
by E. Wight Bakke in The Mission of Mmpow& Pol{<^, written for the 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research and published in April 
J969. The writing of both repeats was done in the dosingyear of the Johiison 
Administration. 

1969 Mattpower Report of the President 

Upon leaving the White House on January 19, 1969, President Johnson sub- 
mitted to his successor the 1969 Manpower Report of the President, The an- 
nual Manpower Report had never before been issued so early in the year, ft 
was so done^ of course^ in order to ensure that the 1969 report would repre^ 
sent the outgoing Administration. Conveniently, it became the vehicle for 
entering into the public lecord the objectives, accomplishments, and unfintsli* 
ed business of the Johnson Administration'smanpower policy and programs. 
In the words of the President: 

This report records the Nation's ability and continuing progress to 
meet one of the most basic needs of its people and represents a valid 

gauge of the Nation's essential strength It is a record of promises 

made, of achievements and of hopes aroused. . . . Although there is 
ample cause for satisfaction in this report, there is none for compla* 
cency. What we have accomplished helps to describe the dimensionsof 
what is still undone.^ 

The theme chosen for the 1969 Manpower Report by Secretary V^laid 
Wjrtz and his Department of ILabor was **An Active Manpower Policy— Its 
Genesis and Implementation/* The enunciation of that active policy had been 
made in the 1964 Manpower Report of the President^ and the 1969 report 
assessed the manpower record of the 1960's from that point of vtew.^ A 
number of highlights fromthe 1969 report serve to illustrate the thrust of the 
Administration's perspective. 



L MmpowerReportoftheFretidertt, t969.P'hi. 
2. Ibid., p. I. 
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In appraising the progress which had been made in meeting the nation's 
manpower netds^ the Manpower Administration called attention to the ante- 
cedents of the Johnson-era manpower programs. Federal aid began more than 
a century earlier in the form of educational grants to agricultural colleges 
CHie Morrill Act of 1862), 

Subsequent milestones in manpower development, cited in the 1969 re- 
portt were: 

a. Hie Smith-Hughes Actori917 establishing the federal-state program of 
vocational education, — - 

b. The federal-state Employment Service system created by the Wagner^ 
Peyser Act in 1933, 

. c. The Social Security Act of 1935, 

d. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938^ covering a national minimum 
wage and child labor standards, 

e. Hie work programs of the Great Depression- the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration (no mention was made 
of the Work Projects Administration), 

f. The Seivicemcn's Readjustment Act of 1944^ popularly known as the 
Gl Bill of Rights, 

g. The Employment Act of 1946* created under the fearof postwar reces- 
sion, 

h. Hie changje in manpower emphasis i9S7-58, 

Two events brought about the 1957-58 change in emphasis. One was the 
launching of Sputnik in J957, which dramatized the urgent need for a highly 
qualified work force in the United States. This stimulated the passage of the 
Defense Education Act of 1958, The other event was the business recession 
of 1957-58* in which unemployment becaqie a major national problem. 
From the impact of those developments evolved the manpower programs of 
the federal government in the l960*s, 

Tlie acnyefnmpowerpoiicy, as enunciated in the J 964 Manpower Report, 
was geared to three fundamental goals: 

1, To develop workers* abilities, 

2, To create jobs which wilt make the most of workers' abilities. 

3, To match workers and jobs,^ 



3, Tbid,tp, 3, 
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Denhpini Wartum" AMitks 

In devdopifig workers' abilities, it was assumed that tnanpcwer poUcy must 
be concerned not only with occupational training but also with improved edu- 
cation at ^1 levels. In pursuit of that objective the federal govemmentf 
through the Department of Labor and other agencies, deveic^d a series of 
occupational training programs. 

Over a million unemployed and underemployed workers were enroHed in 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 04DTA)projects between Au^ 
^st 1962 and June 1968. Amendments to MDTA in 1968, extending author- 
ity for operating those programs to 1972, gave the states more authority to 
initiate their own programs and authorized appropriations for new supple- 
mental programs for the disadvantaged. On-the-job training projects (OJT) 
were expanded rapidly during this period. In fiscal year 1968 nearly half of 
all MDTA trainees were in OJT projects as compared Jo 1 in 8 trainees in 
1964. A new MDTArOJT progiam launched in 1968 was Job Opportunities 
in the Business Sector (JOBS), which had a goal to assist 100,000 disadvan- 
taged workeis in 1969 and a long-range goal to assist 500,000 by June 1971. 

For the basic academic skills, there were remedial programs in elementaiy 
and secondary education. The most important ^^ttieAduit Basic Education 
(ABE}prcgtdafn for people 18 years ofage and over. ABE was enacted in 1964 
as part of the War on Poverty, and was funded in fiscal 1965, but it did not 
reach significant proportions until the last year of the Johnson Administra* 
tion (fiscal 1969). 

In higher education, there was a wide range ofprograms, such as construe* 
tion and improvement of college facilities, financial aid to students, and pro- 
vision for fellowsh^s to teachers in poverty areas as a w^ to upgrade aca* 
demic standards and teaching skills. Two other federally aided programs were 
Upward Bound, which supported remedial education for 36,000 severely dis* 
advantaged youngsters to help them gain admission to college; and Talent 
SemK which located and motivated students with academic potential to seek 
admission to college. To help relieve shortages in professional fields, Congress 
over the years has passed a series of actsestablishing programs to t^aln teach* 
ers and other school personnel, health personnel, engineers, and scientists, as 
well as fellowship internship programs in a half-dozen government agencies. 

For disabled and handicapped workers, special provisions were enacted to 
provide them with supportive services that would enable thetr to improve job 
skills. Under the Federal*State Vocational RehabUitation program for tlie 
handicapped, a new class of handicapped was recognized, namely, those with 




eitiployitient handicaps as a result ofenvironmejital deprivation. The <>ncefr- 
trated Entploymmt Program (CEP) was to provide all the s«ivices necessary 
to motivate and enable disadvantaged indlviduais to seek and hold jobs> and 
the JOBS program had similar provisions. 

Ot&tingJobs 

In its job-creation objectives, the Manpower Administration went far be- 
yond the maxbnum employment speciflcatians of the Employment Act of 
1946. It made advances in two main areas: firsts in searching out and serving 
the dhcmraged unemployed who had given up their seardi for jobs; and 
second^ in improving the quality of jobs available to the disadvantaged In 
terms of opportunities for advancement and ofjob security and income. 

Economic development programs were created for six multistate regions^ 
Appalachian Upper Great Lakes^ Ozarks, New England^ Four Comers^ and 
Coastal Plains. The idea was to provide public facilities and other incentives 
that would attract private development capital into areas requiring economic 
stimulus^ and thus to create new jobs* Through fiscal 1968, almost $600 mil* 
lion had been appropriated for the Appalachian program. 

The Model Cities program was another attack upon the social^ economic^ 
and physical problems of slum areas. The objective was to turn the areas into 
model neigfiborhoods with rehabiiitated housing and essential community fa* 
ciiities and services, thereby improving the environment and making it more 
'conducive to economic growth and job creation. 

Work*experience and ,on«the-job training programs sponsored by the f^* 
eral government also created many jobs for the unemployed and the disadvan* 
taged. The OJT programs usually assured the enrollees fulHime employment 
following completion of training. The work-experience programs^ which in* 
eluded Neigfiborhood Youth Corps, Job Coips^ New Careers, and Operation 
Mainstream, were designed to provide regular jobs for those trainees who sue* 
cessfuUy completed the training. In fact, this was a pledge which the contract- 
ing agencies undertook. In some cases the agencies provided ^^malce*work** 
jobs if regular jobs were not available. In either case placement services were 
provided to ensure that opportunities were made available to all those train- 
ees who wished to make use of them. 

Under a presidential directive to the secretaries of Labor and Commerce a 
report was produced (summarized in the 1968 Manpower Report of the Pre^* 
dent) showing how federal* state* and local governments could reduce season* 
altty in the constmctlon industry t^rougfi their contracting procedures. In re* 
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^onse to that finding the President issued another directive requesting that 
federal agencies take the necessary steps to improve reg^lan4y of employment 
in the construction.industry. 

Matching WarkersmdJobs 

The need for improved mechanisms for matching workers and jobs was 
recognized in the formulation of new manpower policy in 1964; it was still a 
major concem in 1968, The problem was two pronged: (1) a strengthening 
ofjob^market mechanisms was needed and (2) barriers to the matching pro- 
cess had to be removed. 

The fint named facet of the problem involved a reorientation of the US, 
' Employment Service^ especially in the local offices. The Service was directed 
to seek out disadvantaged persons in an active manner and to offer assistance 
lather than wait for thein to come in seeking jobs. Furthermore^ the Commu- 
nity Action Agencies would act as prime sponsors of man^^ower projects in 
the Concentrated Employment Program* while the Em^oyment Service 
would deliver manpowei services* 

To improve the matching process, the 1968 MDTA amendments directed 
the Secretary of Labor to establish advanced operatit^ proceJure* utilizing 
electronic data^processing and telecommunications systems. 

The removal of employment barriers required a variety of remedial services 
to the disadvantaged; examples are providing federal funded day-care facU^ 
ities> job trainings and transportation for the actual relocation of families. 

Some strides were made in modifying discriminatory hiring practices. The 
success of the National Alliance of Businessmen in supporting the JOBS pro- 
gram* in wtiich employers waived artiHciai job requirements* was certauily in 
part responsible, PositWe legislative and administrative actions were also taken 
to eliminate other unfair employment practices resulting in discrimination, 
such as age requirements^ restrictive apprenticeship requirements^ restrictive 
hiring and layoff policies^ and sex preference. Job redesign programs were set 
up in federal agencies to match job requirements to the qualifications of dis* 
advantaged applicants. 

Mmpower Research and Experimentation 

The ht^ status of research was firmly established in the 1962 MDTA legis- 
lation, wtiich directed the Secretary of Labor to establish a comprehensive 
manpower research program. One ttpect of that research was to set up special 
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projects to test new techniques and procedures being used in the manpower 
training programs. 

The results of 5uch research can be found in eight MDTA amendments- 
three on training allowances, giving greater incentives to disadvantaged work- 
ers; one authorizing bonding for persons with arrest records; one for mobility 
assistance to workers tn high unemployment areas; and three for such diverse 
needs as training projects for prison inmates, health services for trainees, an4 
prevocational orientation. In addition, other results ofsuch research were also 
evident, such as the launching of an Apprenticeship Outreach program that 
nearly doubled the numbers of black and minority youths in apprenticeship 
programs. 

Other Manpower^Rdated Efforts 

Aside from specific manpower programs, other strides were made to up- 
grade the lifestyles and working conditions of the labor force. Two of these 
were the establishment of higher labor standards with regard to wa^s and 
hours of work and the new higher safety and health standards in places of em- 
ployment. 

Income maintenance for workers suffering from unemployment or disabil^ 
ity was greatly Improved through increases in unemployment insurance bene- 
fits, and through substantial increases in benefits under the various Social 
Security programs for the retired and the permanently disabled. 

Finally, because the system of public as^stattce had become "outmoded 
and in need of major changes," President Johnson appointed a Commission 
on Income Maintenance Programs to make recommendations for improve- 
ments by the end of 1?6?, 

Range ofMat^oi^r Concerns 

In dosing its summaiy of manpower achievements and remaining prob* 
Icms, the Department of Labor called attention to the omission of several sig- 
nificant subjects, among which were: the location and condition of housing 
in relation to jobs; the effect of transportation on the location of employ- 
ment; and the relation of medical and health care to the employabitity and 
efficiency of workers. The report stated that if a comprehensive and effective 
manpower program is to be developed, it is necessaiy for the manpower con* 
sequences of government action in all fields to be taken into account. Man* 
power considerations were not to be overriding: they were to be appraised 
so that steps could be taken to counter any anticipated manpower-related 
problems. 
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Such was the swan song of the Johnson Administration: Tlic programs are 
working; full employment itas been attained; but there are still marginal man- 
power problems which will require future attention and effort. 

Evfduatlon of Manpower Policy 
byE, Wight Bakke 

While the expansion and proliferation of manpower efforts was underway dup 
ing President Johnson's Administration^ the W. £. Upjohn Institute for Em- 
ployment Research inaugurated a fundamental review of the federal programs 
and policies which created and supported them/ This research was conducted 
by the late E. W^t Bakke, Sterling Professor of Economics at Yale Uni- 
versity, who had established an intemational reputation as a student of the 
manpower problems of advanced industrial societies/ Bakke's objective for 
the Upjohn Institute study was to appraise the total impact of the basic man- 
power policies and the multiplicity of programs in the United States in com- 
parison with those of Western European countries. In the study he presented 
his views as to what was wrong with the limited policy being pursued by the 
federal government^ together with his proposals for the future development of 
**a comprehensive manpower policy" for the United States. 

Umiud Mattpower Poiky of the United States 

Bakke*s thesis was that the United States had wandered Into a de facto 
manpower policy, which was simply a composite result of the various man- 
power programs that had been set up to deal with one ^ectfic problem after 
another. The validity of his observation is plainly apparent in the history of 
these programs^ set forth in the preceding chapters of this present study.Hie 
manpower services delivery system that was established for the unemployed 
was likewise broken down liito separate programs for the young, the old, the 
ethnk^s, the blacks, the women, the retarded, etc. 

Bakke^s general criticisms were that manpower policy in the United States 
was: (1) overly concemed with the supp^ of labor and its placement and (2) 
overwheimtngfy concemed with^^e most disadvantaged and poverty-stricken 



4. E* Wight Bakke, lite Mission of Manpower PoUcy (K^amazoo* Mich.: W. E* 
Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, 

Bakke ai a young graduate student cooperated with Clague in a study of unem- 
ployment. See Ewan Cl^e, Waller J. C^^u ^t\dKm^x^^kkt^ After the Shutdom 
(New Haven, Conit: Yal* Univeisity Press, 
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portion of that supply/* while it tghoie<l the needs of other membeis of the 
labor force. He ai^ed that policies and programs that mi^t have been devel* 
oped to promote national strength and econ<»nic well-being for all American 
people **have been lost sight of with the concentration on projects labeled 
Manpower' designed to relieve poverty and hopefully to reduce the chances 
of riots in the urban ghettos." 

Bakke summarized his judgment of the existing manpower policy in this 
devastating comment : 

When it is well undentood^ however^ that Congress and the Admin- 
istration have authorized, and the leading manpower program admin* 
istrators have accepted, the mission to concentrate their attention on 
the disadvantaged unemployed, those {agencies and individuals] con* 
cemed with fiscal, monetary, trade, investment, income, urban and re^ 
gional development, and military policies may be excused for.saying, 
"What significance does manpower policy have for our task?" I am not 
aware of any statement from such sources as bold and icy as that. But 
in conversations with some of them, I sense an assessment of the util* 
ity, for their purposes, of close collaboration with the manpower 
authorities as about equivalent to close collaboration with the Salva^ 
tion Army. 

How different is the sUtus of the Labour Market Board in Sweden 
where, in spite of scmie wetl^suppressed resentment that the Board has 
been given a privileged position among the agendes concerned with 
overall economic policy, few moves are taken without considering and 
giving decisive weight to the evaluation of the labor market impacts of 
those moves by the Board, and without the synchronization of each 
economic policy move with the responsive or compensatory activities 
to be undertaken by the Board.^ 

Bakke listed what he saw as some of the specific United Statesmanpower 
policy and progranmiatic shortcomings: 

1. Resources to upgrade the employed and training for highly skilled posi* 
tions were minimal. 

2. Little attention had been given to subprofessional and middle*leve] 
technicians. 



6 . Bakke; Mitshn of Manpower F(^icy, p. 85. 
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3. Lack of attention to the prevention of unemployment for adult mem- 
t>eis of the labor force. Among the devices developed in European 
countries to prevent adult unemployment were: 

a. Uniform basic education and avoidance of illiteracy. 

b. Assistance to workers to help them move to ^panding industries in- 
stead of protecting them in contracting industries and communities. 

c. Anticipation of seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in the demand for 
labor. 

d. Development of an early warning system from employers. 

4. Lackof oflficial planning ii) identifying the target groups whose employ- 
ment contributes to the nation's strength; In promoting productivity 
and efficiency; in devoting attention to national, as well as local, labor 
markets; in focusing manpower authority upon the emerging national 
problems. 

This was Bakke's indictment of United States manpower policy: instead 
of a positive, dynamic leadership program giving the manpower agency a key 
role in the determination of the nation's economic policies, the United States, 
at the time of Bakke^s study, had a supplementary, remedial, mopplng-up 
manpower program operating on the fringes of the labor market. The nation^s 
basic economic d^isions were being made without much thought to their 
manpower implications; the manpower agencies picked up the pieces. The 
U.S. Employment Service was operating as a kind of social work agency con- 
centrating on "the many causative factors impinging on economically, psy- 
chologicallyf or socially distressed individuals and families." 

Bakke concluded that ^*un1ess the present direction of legislative and ad- 
ministrative thinking and action is changed, the manpower function of gov- 
ernment will remain what tt is actually becoming-a sophisticated form of 
public assistance.^' 

Mmpowff PoUi:^ of the United States 
Compared to European Countries 

Having posed the problem, Bakke then went on to describe the manpower 
policies and programs of three Western European nattons-England,The Neth- 
erlands, and Sweden.^ These comparisons were designed to illustrate and 
underscore the point that manpower policy ^ouM not be limited to the sup- 
ply side of the labor market, and should not be focused exclusively upon the 



7. Ibid., pp. 24^37. 
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marginal workers in the labor force, who usually constUute the mass of the 
unemployed. Instead, the efforts should also include methods of stimulating 
the demand for labor in the economy and. should devote attention to the 
upgrading of jobs throughout the employed sectors of the economy. He 
pointed out ^hat in Sweden an active labor market policy involved consider^ 
ation of the folbwing subjects: 

L Qiantity and quality of the labor supply, 

Z Qiantity and quality of labor demand, 

3, Labor market organization for the effective allocation of human re^ 
sources, 

4, Economic and social protection of the labor force. 

In the implementation of their labor market policy the Swedes have the 
following means and measures at their disposal : 

i ' Measures to stimulate geographic mobility, 

2, Measures to stimulate vocational mobility, 

3, Measun*; to influence the location of industries, 

4, Measures to encourage the employment of the handicapped, 

5, Measures to create new opportunities to work, 

6, Measures to suppress a too4iigh demand for manpower, especially in 
tlie construction of housing and public works. 

7, Measures to give infonnation, including vocational guidance and advice. 

When Bakke compared United States manpower efforts with those in 
Western Europe, he reviewed the annual Manpower Report of the President, 
which, he acknowledged, served to bring to the attention of the public the 
objectives, achievements, and shortcomings of the manpower activities carried 
on by the various agency participants in the federal manpower programs. He 
described the emphasis of that report as being on ^'the present remedial and 
service-todisadvantaged, individual-oriented manpower effort," Bakke drew 
a sharp distinction between the remedial public assistance measures that were 
applied piecemeal in the United States and the national economic planning of 
some European countries, such as Sweden, in which manpower was treated 
simply a$ one important facet of a national program aimed at stability and 
growth for the whole economy. 
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ft^opaai for Hie tkpeb^ment 

of a Compfthensi^ Manpower foUcy 

Bakke envisaged that the United States program migfit take on some of 
the salient charactenstics of the Swedish system in whkh labor, management, 
and the national gcnremment plan together for the creation of a prosperous, 
afOuent society. Before proposmg a new manpower po!jcy,.he identified the 
kt/ manpower issues that hid to be constdered. The following items consti* 
tute a sample of the more important issues that he identified ' 

1. What dianges in public and private activity affecting the preparatk>r of 
persons for work^ the demand for their services^ and their movement 
into partknilar kinds of work can be expected to resuh from a success- 
ful attempt to maintain an employment level leaving an average of only 
3 percent of the labor force unempbyed? 

2, How can full employment be reconciled with desirable wage, price, and 
productivity results? 

X To what extent can manpower policy remove obstacles to the operation 
of a free market and to what extent does .it necessarily involve regula- 
tion of free market forces and participants? 

4, What is the probable effect of altemative measures associated with man- 
power policy on productivity, competitk>n, collective bargaining, and 
trade union policies? 

5, What are the mutually interactive effects of manpower policies and 
other economic and social policies? 

Bakke's proposal for a new feder/ policy is best summarized in a quote 
from his first chapter, "Manpower Policy in Search of a Mission": 

' Is there a more comprehensive and basic meaning which can govern the 
current and future development of programs, a development which is 
oriented toward the nation's total manpower problem, of whidi that 
conceming the disadvantaged is only a part, albeit an important part? 
_ . is concentration on the meaning of manpower policy implicit in 
the present programs inhibiting the realization of that more comprehend 
stve and basic concept of manpower policy wliich could give direction 
to government action in this area? Is it possible that efforts directed to 
a more comprehensive objective would produce even greater posstbil^ 



8, [bid., pp, 83-85, 
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ities than preseni efforts for the employability and employment not 
only of the disadvantaged but of all citizen^^ 

Bakke concluded his book by saying: 

I look forward to a time when the meaning of manpower policy and 
program will be provided by an emphasis rdated to achieving national 
economic strength as well as the economic and social well-being of our 
disadvantaged citizens in the following ways [selected examples) : 

U Manpower programs will emphasize the development of partic- 
ularized demand in the fonn of Jobs geared lo the characteristics 
of the available labor supply^ as well as the development of en> 
ployability in individuals, 

2, The supply resources and, therefore, the focus of concern will be 
regarded as dl potential workers whose productive potential is 
undemtiltzed, as well as.the disadvantaged, be they employed or 
unemployed. 

3, Labor shortages will receive as thorough remedial attention as 
labor surpluses, 

4, The needs of, and the opportunities provided by, the national 
labor market will receive attention equal to that given to the 
needs and opportunities provided by local and state labor mar- 
kets. 

5, The anticipation and prevention of unemployment in particular 
places, among particular ';roups, and in particular seasons will re- 
ceive attention equal to that devoted to the relief of the unem- 
ployed, 

6, The total overall direction and guidance of, and financial support 
for, all aspects of the manpower effort will be jynchronized by a 
single agency at the federal level and at the local level, 

A manpower policy which can realize its potential contribution to 
the economic, social, and political strength of the nation ^d to the eco* 
nomic and social well-being of all its citizens is an employment po^cy^ 
the operational field of which Is the system, processes^ and mechanisms 
of particularized employment and its dual resources ofeniployability in 
people and opportunilies for work. Its objective fs a 5^tem of fiill par* 
ticulmzed employment which is maximally productive, economically 
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rewarding and dependable Tor workers and employers, national^nd in- 
dividual giowth*stimulating, and Treely chosen. Its clientele is the total 
labor force now employed, to be employed^ unemployed, underem- 
ployed, or ineffectively employed, whatever their type and degree of 
skill, industrial or occupational attachment, or condition of social or 
economic advantage or disadvantage.'^ 

An Anatysii of Bike's Recammettdarions 

What Bakke was saying, and what the Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research was popularising by publj^jng his study, was that the manpower 
policy in the United States had been moving in a direction opposite from that 
in whfdi it should have been moving. Attention had been focused almost ex- 
clusively upon the marginal workers in the labor force and upon remedial 
measures designed to find jobs for the disadvantaged and the hard-to-place, 
Bakke's proposal was designed to reverse these trends and to construct a posi- 
tive manpower policy which would be coordinated with the economic policy 
of the nation, out of whidi would come the new jobs and the expanding 
econon^ which would provide a rising standard of living for all Americans, 
Bakke may not have been a good prophet, but he certainly was a good eco- 
nomic forecaster. He gauged correct^ the general trend of the United States 
system, which was not in the direction for which he had hoped, and thus his 
own prescriptions were not realized. 

Before discussing the history of manpower programs in the United States 
subsequent to the Johnson Administration, it is worth asking whether Bakke's 
system could possibly have worked out as he designed it. In the judgment of 
this reviewer, Bakke expected too much. He made one basic miscalculation: 
namely^ he underestimated the vast difference between the Swedish labor 
movement and that of the United States, The former is unified, cooperative, 
and policymaking. The Labor P^rty controls the government so that there is 
dose coordinatk)n between legislative and economic action. Some of the best 
economists in tite nation are in the labor movement, and the labor leaders 
listen to them. Strikes are rarcTnere was asharp internal conflict about four 
years ago threatenii^ the stability of the Swedish government, but the con- 
tenders closed ranks and economic planning was restored. Probably no coun- 
try in the free world has better cooperation between labor and management 
than Sweden, 

The labor movement in the United States is not united in support of a po- 
litical party. The policy of '^rewarding your friends and punishing your ene^ 

10, ibkl^ pp. 125-t26, 
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me^* sometmies produces Democratic votes Ttom the unions at the national 
ievei and Republican votes at the state level. In the election of 1972^ Tor ex- 
ample, some national unions supported President Nixon while others sup* 
ported Senator McGovem. The United States labor movement, theteroie, has 
no unifled voice in national policy matters and no integrated economic plan 
Tor the jeconomy in the same sense that the Swedish labor movement has. In 
Sweden the union leadership can operate from a consensus and therefore can 
apply pressure and discipline within its ranks in pursuit ofa national economic 
policy. In the United States the individual national unions can pursue their 
own industrial interests without respect to what effect theirpohciesmay have 
on the national economy. " 

In conclusion, Bakke's prescription for the United States economy could 
not work because the necessaiy economic and political unity had not b«cn 
achieved. 
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V. THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION 



The New Look 

The initial manpower policies of the Nixon Administration were directed to* 
ward improving the management of manpower programs at the national 
level. In orUer to achieve this objective, more top-levet administrative jobs 
were created in the Department of Labor and in its Manpower Administra* 
tioh. In addition to a complete turnover in the political appointments of the 
departnwnt-secretaiy, deputy secretary, assistant secretaries, etc.-lhere were 
many shifts in top executive positions in the Manpower Administration. The 
new enlarged team t^rought with it a new political philosophy concerning fed- 
eral manpower involvement, as well ^ a shift in manpower priorities. 

Although the federal government had been seriously involved with perma- 
nent manpower program development only since 196J and with permanent 
manpower program, development for the economically disadvantaged since 
1964, those programs had gained strong support in Congress and across the 
nation. The Nixon Administration learned rather quickly that it would be dif- 
ficult either to dismantle the War on Poverty or to reduce significantly the 
level of funds that were being spent on manpower programs. So instead of re- 
ducing programs and appropriations, the Administration decided to alter and 
Improve the approaches. 

As was stressed in chapters III and IV, the years of the War on Poverty 
saw a multiplicity of federal manpower legislation^ with many programs de- 
signed ^cifically to assist certain groups, and other programs aimed at help- 
ing all deprived groups. The proliferation of programs ended when President 
Johnson completed his term of office in January 1969. The Immediate con- 
cem of the Nbcon Administration was that there were too many categorical 
manpower programs and too many federal departments and agencies involved 
in the administration of the manpower system. Such fragmentation caused In- 
efncient overlapping of services and made it difncult to develop a consistent 
federal manpower policy. In order to develop more effective coordination 
among the programs. In the early days of the Nbcon Administration efforts 
were made to centralize basic federal manpower responsibilities In the De- 
partment of Labor and to establish more effective coordination among all 
federal participating agencies. The Manpower Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Labor was therefore given new duties and responsibilities, as well as 
additional resources with which to coordinate manpower policy. 
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The new Manpower Administration team proposed to develop a pemia* 
nent system for planning, administeiing, and delivering manpower seivices in 
order to eliminate the problems created by the fragmented, categorical pro- 
gram ^stcm with which it was faced. The Manpower Administration itself 
was reorganized to create stronger regional offices. These offices were dele* 
gated responsibility for the planning and the operation of all manpower pro^ 
grams within their respective regions. Placing authority in the regions, closer 
to the level where programs were implemented, was the ftrst step in decentrai* 
ization, the primary aim of which was to improve the coordination of pro- 
grams, in addition to decentralization, the decategorization of programs was 
considered necessary in order to overcome "rigidities and variations in re* 
quirements and regulations^'* but it was thought at that time that new legis* 
lation would be needed for that purpose.' 

There were many other changes made by the new administration of the 
Department of Labor aimed at improved manpower services. One was the dis* 
solution of the Bureau of Employment Security and the creation of the U.S. 
Training and Employment Service. Another critical change to achieve an im* 
proved delivery system for manpower services wasarevampingof the admin* 
istrative machinery of the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). Eval- 
uations of the effectiveness of this program (actually a delivery system) had 
revealed deficiencies. In July 1969 an order was issued authorizing the re- 
gional manpower administrators to make the following changes: 

1. The prime program sponsors (the local Community Action Agencies) 
were to concentrate on overall management of the delivery of services. 

2. The Employment Service offices were to ensure the delivery of man- 
power services to the enioUees in the programs. 

3. Competing Job-development activities of sponsoring agencies were to be 
replaced by a single system of job*getttng which would operate through 
the Employment Service local offices. 

4. The bitcrrelationships among the prime sponsors, the subcontractors^ 
and community groups were to be coordinated to avoid duplication 
and friction. 

In August 1969 the Administration sent to the Congress a proposed Man* 
power Training Act designed to overcome *^the inefficiencies inherent in the 
present patchwork of manpower programs." However, Congress did not act 
upon that submission, and the proposal was resubmitted to the next congres- 



1. Manpomr Report of the Frtsidtntf i970, p. ix. 
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skHiil sesiloa in the spring of 1970. Hioujih Congreia approved the progtam, 
it WM unacceptable to the Nixon Administratioii and was vetoed. 

The Nixon Adminittration took steps to enlaigc the rote of private indus- 
tfy in the manpower programs by strengthening the JOBS program. The ob- 
jective was "to open mxxt real jobs for the disadvantaged.^ In November 
1969 a new program^ JOBS '70, wtt launched by the National Alliance of 
'BulaM«inen '(NAB). Greater emphasis was to be placed on upgrading present 
employees to hi^er potitions in the new program. 

Finally, the 1970 Mmpowr Report of rfte Pnsident set forth principles 
which President Nixon. considered essential for govemmentai refonm in man- 
power pfogramming: 

K A fundamental reordering of federal-state*local relationships. 

2. Authority to be placed at the level of government closest to the citizens 
to be served. 

3. Primary reliance to be placed on the elected heads of state and local 
govenunents for the allocation of manpower resources. 

4* Federal assistance to be provided In flexible form so that local admin* 
istrators can mount programs tailormade foV their constituents. 

5. Maximum effort to be made to simplify administration and to measure 
success or failure of the programs in prmoting an individual's welfare, 

6. Manpower policies to be developed in concert with other aspects of 
social, economic^ and political policy. 

Before these proposals could be put into operation^ unsolved problems and 
old issues surfaced. 

first Work J^ntive Program (WINI) 

When Congress passed the 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act 
which establiafaed the Work Incentive Program (WIN) for recipients of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC)^ these amendments mdluded the 
requirement that the Department of Healthy Education^ and Welfare make a 
report to the Congress by July 1, 1970, on the actions that had been taken 
under the amendments. The incoming Nixon Administration prepared itself 
to meet this deadline. 

Between 1967 and 1970 the basic dilemma of the AFDC program had be* 
come much worse. The unemplpyment rate for the calendar year 1969 had 
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leached t 15-ycar low of 3,5 percent. But the AFDC rolls had increased, 
Tcnsi«i grew as Congress awaited an explanation of thb wclTaie anomaly. 

A breakdown in the statistical reporting systtm^ which was caused by the 
whdetafe introduction ofcomputeis in the state welfare agencie?^ created 
confusion and uncertainty in program administration. Everything seemed to 
go wior^. in some states checkpaying and financial accounting weie given 
computer priority, with the result that the statisticians could not get their 
statistia processed. In odiers, die computers weie manned by incompetent 
operators who could not produce accurate reports. In one state die computer 
operator quit, and no one else knew how to get die data out of the macbine. 

The result was statistical chaos in Washington, As of May 197C one large 
state had not reported AFDC statistics for any mondi subsequent to October 
1969, Sc»ne states had tabulated by simple hand counts> for which diere was 
neidier a check on accuracy nor assurance ofconsistency widi previous data, 

Widi diis situatiaa as a catalyst^ die White House decided diat die Depart* 
ment of Healthy Education, arid Welfare and die Department of Labor should 
collaborate closely in a monumental project in which die state welfare agen- 
cies would comb die AFDC rolls for idl employable persons capable of being 
referred to the state Employment Service for training or placement, while die 
local Employment Service oHlces would try to place as many as possible of 
these welfare employables in training courses or in regular jobs. 

Under die best of circumstances, widi perhaps a carefully selected experi- 
mental samptet dib exercise migfit have furnished guidance for the future of 
die WIN program. However, it tumed die welfare and placement agencies 
against each odier in many of die states. In a few states die welfare agency, 
urnier pressure from die governor^ raced through the certification process and 
built up a massive list of employable cases, Hiese were dien referred to the 
local employment oflHces^ often in such numbers diat die offices were over- 
whelmed. 

In odier states die employment oflHces simply filled die available training, 
slots diey had and returned all the remaining "employable cases'* back to die 
agencies, Hiis procedure not only stirred up die unemployed AFDC recip- 
ients^ who felt diat diey had been misused^ but also antagonized the two 
staffs which should have been cooperating* Anodier source of dispute be- 
tween die agencies was die retum to die agencies of diose cases which die 
Employment Service did not consider to be employable. 

It must be emphasized diat^ despite diese isolated stones, die two agencies 
cooperated very well in a majority of die states. The state Employment Ser- 
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vice ofilce infonncd the state AFDC agency of the exact, number of WIN 
training jlots which were available and the number of private industiy place-* 
ments which migbt'be made; the agency then referred the appropriate num-* 
ber of cases to the local employment ofltce. In such states the usual result 
was that the AFDC agency slowed down the review of the caseload for cm* 
ployabmty, Hiat procedure avoided arousing either the hopes or the con<* 
cem of AFDC recipients for whom there was no action possible at that mo- 
ment, 

Hiis joint Labor^HEW program for AFDC recj[»ents developed into a situ-* 
ation in which the diversities of federalistn as a system of government were 
exhibited to their outer limits. Firsts there was the time it took for different 
states to activate the program. Maiyland and the I>istnct of Columbia were 
inducted into the WIN program in August 196S, Atotal of 11 states signed 
up in September^ and 1 1 more in October By the end of the year there was a 
total of 36 (including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands), 

That left IS states out of the picture when the Nixon Administration took 
office. Many of these required legislative authorization to permit them to par<* 
ticipate under the terms of the federal act. This meant waiting for the results 
of the 1969 sessions of the state legislatures, Mississippi and the island of 
Guam came into the WIN program in Februaiy 1969. Seven states joined in 
July 1969, and others did so in subsequent months, until only three were 
missing-Nevada, Indiana, and New Hampshire-by the end of 1969, Nevada 
solved its problems and began the program on April 1, 1970, Following nego- 
tiations with the Department of Labor Regional Office, Indiana enteredMhe 
program on May 1, 1970, But New Hampshire, refusing to '^ield any of the 
sovereignty of the state,'' had not reached an agreement the beginning of 
the next fiscal year. 

In the assessment of their AFDC caseloads the states were euqally diverse, 
California, which had the largest caseload (304,000) in December 1969, had 
taken the lead; by Februaiy 1970, after the governor had issued the order 
that ail cases had to be reviewed and classified as soon as possible, it had clas- 
sified as appropriate for referral 106,800 of its entire load. New York also 
started out with a bang; beginning In November 196S,|thad assessed 135,000 
individuals by the end of the year, Hosvever, New York's standards turned 
out to be (lififerent from those in California. Out of a caseload of 272,000 in 
December 1969, New York had classified as appropriate for referral a little 
over one-sixth (48,000), Hie state of Washington, with only one-tenth the 
caseload of California, classified half of its total as eligible. Tht explanation 
was that the Boeing plant in Seattle had laid off thousands of empIoyees> and 
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many male employable heads of families had entered the relief tolls. Other 
states with hj^ ratios of appropriates for referral were West Virginia^ XJtah^ 
'Arizona, and Colorado. 

At the other extreme were states which turned up otify low ratios of ap- 
propriates for referral. Dlinots, with an AFDC caseload of 83>500 listed less 
than 10 percent (7>920). Maine luted 7.5 percent^ Oklahoma 6.1, and Vir- 
gjnia> Louisiana^ and Missouri less than 6.0 percent. 

The chief explanation of the above divergencies was differences in state 
poUcies regarding actual leferral of AFDC cases to the Employment Service 
for registration^ placement^ and training This was an extremely sensitive area 
because it was at this point that the cooperating agency^ the Labor Depart* 
ment> came into the picture. 

Qnce more California was one of the most activist states; out of l06>dOO 
appropriate cases> California made nearly 94^000 refenals to the local Em* 
ployment Service offices for registration. The placement efforts of the local 
offices were focused almost entirely on the AFDC cases. For a considerable 
period of time unemployment insurance claimants weie instructed to loolc 
for jobs on their own--the Employment Service had no time to help them. 
In the referral of clients to employers^ the AFDC cases were being given pief* 
eience over the unemployment insurance claimants. Thb neglect^in turn 
aroused the insured employers who were counting on the local Employment 
Service offices to provide the insured unemployed with job opportunities. 

WhQethls type of pressure for the placement of AFDC individuals was also 
3i>plied to some extent in other states^ the prevailing pattem among the wet* 
faie agoicies was one of caution and conservatism. In general^ most state 
agencies followed one of two patterns. Some states applied higfi standards in 
the original selection process, obtained a practicable number of appropriates^ 
and sent to the Employment Service most of those so classified^ sometimes 
100 percent. 



Examples 



State 



Appropriates 



Referrals 



Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
Georgia . . 



14,271 
12,674 
3,?87 
2,02? 



14,271 
11,636 
3,?87 
2,02? 
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Other states made a thorougfi review of their APDC caseloads and obtained 
a reasonable number of appropriates^ and then made only limited referrals to 
Ifae local Employment Service ofHces-the numbers were limited to the WIN 
training slots available and to the fdacement opportunities in the labormarket. 

Exmtpks 

State Appropriates Referrcds 

Kentuckyr 8,171 3,135 

Colorado 5,608 2,887 

Mississippi 3,094 444 



Assessment of first Work incentive frogrm (WiNO 

The agicncy on' the receiving end of all this worbwelfare activity was the 
Labor Department's Manpower Administration-more specifically, the Em- 
ployment Service. In some states the relationships between the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Department of Labor through 
their state counterparts were very good. The strains inherent in the Joint WIN 
program were oRen surmounted by adjustments on both sides. But in other 
states relationships were strained, and the operation of the WIN program ag^ 
gravated the tendons. 

On the one side was the local Employment Service office tiyir^ to build 
up its status with employers and to achieve good placement records by sup- 
plying qualified applicants. On the other side was the welfare agency required 
to screen out its AFDC employables, get them jobs or training* and cut Its 
caseload. Caught in the middle were employable individuals in transit from 
the claimant rolls of public assistance or unemployment insurance to work. 
A certain amount of friction was inevitable. 

It is necessary to cite only a few examples. First, some AHX recipients 
referred by the welfare agency turned out to be unemployable when inter^ 
viewed in the local employment office; some new factor came to light-a 
health condition not previously disclosed^ transportation problems^ or limita- 
tions on working hours or working conditions. The applicant might also have 
been so limited with respect to opportunities acceptable to him or her that 
there were no jobs to vAikh he or she could be referred. FirtaUy, sometimes 
when an individual went out on a job order, the employer reported to the 
local employment office that he would not acc^t any more such referrals. 

These examples of individual difTlcuhies are troublesome enough- But of 
far greater significance were themassesof AFDC referrals who were returned 
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to the AFDC agency because the volume was far too great to be handled by 
the Employment Service. In any case, applicants who were turned back to the 
agency had been put through the mill and hod been found wanting! They 
became resentful of both agencies and disturbed about their future. 

The agencies had other issues to settle among themselves: If the local em^ 
ployment oflfice reported to the AFDC agency that a referred employable had 
refused to take a suitable job» should the agency drop him from the rolls? To 
whom should the client appeal for a review of his case? When such individual 
cases were multiplied by hundreds and thousands^ the potential for dissatis^ 
faction and resentment was enormous. 

Finally, what about results? On a cumulative basis from January througfi 
December 1969, maintenance payments were no longer required by about 
9*800 AFDC-WIN families with an estimated total of 47^000 family members 
because the employables in the families had been placed in jobs. Of those 
9j800j a majority (5^800) were unemployed fathers; the remainder, mostly 
mothers. Nevertheless, as of the spring of 1970 the resuhs were irJniscule, 
eonsidedng the money and effort expended on the program. The WIN pro* 
gram was approaching a day of reckoning. Tlie upward trend in AFDCbetie^ 
fjciaries and expenditures, which had concerned the Congress in 1967» had 
continued unabated during the succeeding years. The number of AFDC fam- 
ilies had risen from L2 million in 1967 to over 2.0 million in early 1970^ and 
the number of dependent children had increased from 3.75 million to more 
than 6.00 million. The increase occurred during a period of national prosper^ 
ity. 

Vet between 1967 and 1969 the unemployment rate had fallen from 3.8 
to 3.5 percent (from nearly 3.0 million to 2.8 million persons). The employed 
labor force had expanded from 744 million in 1967 to 77^ million in 1969^ 
a gain of 3.5 million. How could administrators account for an inamse of 
about two^thirds iii dependent families and their children? Employment was 
growing rapidly, but the AFDC families were not getting the jobs. Wiat was 
the matter? 

A new plan for solving the work-welfare dilemma had been germinating in 
the Nixon Administration, and it forestalled a congressional explosion over 
the WIN program. 

Dei^elopment of the Family Assistance 

Tlie guiding spirit in the new approach to the work^welfare problem was 
Daniel P. Moynihan^ die well-known Kennedy-Johnson Democrat, whose ap- 
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pointment as adviser to President Nixon::^uy in his Administration surprised 
the nation. Some background information concerning the Family Assistance 
Plan for which he was responsible is necessary here. 

Moynthan had long been interested in the impact of the work'welfare di- 
lemma oa the family. When he was Assistant Secretary of Labor in the 
KennedyJohnson Administrations, he had expressed strong interest in the 
Children's Allowance Program in Canada as a possible model for the United 
States. While serving in that capacity he had also become interested in the em* 
ployment and income disadvantages of blacks and other.minority groups^He 
not only wrote extensively on these subjects, but also played an active part 
in the creation of new programs developed under the auspices of the Office 
of Equal Opportunity. He resigned as Assistant Secretary of Labor in the 
summer of 1965 and later joined Harvard University as a snnior member of 
The Institute of Politics of the Kennedy School of Government, from which 
foium he continued his interest in the ongoing poverty programs. 

While Moynihan was serving Ptesident Nixon, the outcome of the delib- 
erations of the President's Commission on Income Maintenance Progtams 
under the chairmanship of Ben Heineman became known. This commission 
had been appointed by President Johnson in 1968 to examine various propos- 
als which had blossomed in the academic community as a result of research 
studies on family income. 

One of these proposals was a Negative Income Tax. In brief, a family with 
an annual income below the minimum standard designated by the government 
would receive from the U.S. Treasury an allowance sufficient to achieve and 
maintain the minimum standard of living. This allowance would decrease as 
the eamed income incteased until eventually the family would enter into full 
self-support. For example, an unemployed male with a mfe and two children 
migfit receive an allowance of $2,400 a year. When he went to work, he 
would be gjven an additional allowance of, for example, S666 as a bonus 
(making a total of S3^0). After that, he would lose 50 cents in benefits for 
each S1.00 of increased income; that is, for the next Sl»200 of eamed income 
he would lose $600 in allowances. Hence, his total income would be $3^600, 
consisting of Sl,200 in wages and S2,400 in allowances. Canied out to full 
self-support, it would require earnings of $6,000 to cut off the allowance. 

Moynihan was an advocate of such a system of cash payments to the wel- 
fare families instead of other types of assistance provided by social workers. 
The arguments in support of such a program were; (a) that the social services 
method was both cumbersome and expensive to administer; (b) that families 
could spend their own money more efficiently than an outside adviser (social 
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worker); and (c).that this negative income tax ^stem would furnish a natural 
bndgft from welfare to work by providing a persistent incentive for the family 
eamer to work In preference to subsisting on welfare Payments. 

Hie fundamental work disincentive of earlier welfare programs was that 
earnings from work were deducted in full from the famly welfare allowances, 
A worker earning income higher than the welfare allowance would automat* 
icalty fcse his assistance payments. The result was that among larger families 
(with several diildren) the wdfaie payments were about equal to what the 
employed head of the famity could earn. So the low-income families tended 
to divide into two distinct groups: the welfare poor subsisting on welfare, 
and the working poor who were self^pporttng, but at scarcely more than the 
welfare.scale of living. 

Another problem was created by families in transition from one status to 
the other, A family of working poor^ suffering from the unemployment of 
the household head, became eligible for welfare and^ after some necessary ad* 
mintstrative delay^ became a welfare case. Where now was the incentive to re- 
turn to work? In other words, the bulk of the transition was in one <!Brection- 
down* not up- 

Here is another example: If the family head had part-time employment* 
the family was entitled to supplementary relief payments sufTicient to bring 
fami^ income up tu the welfare standard. But moving up or talcing another 
part'time job simply traded welfare income for work income* with little or no 
net ^in. Conversely, If the famSy head bst his part*time job* welfare pay^ 
ments would be increased to cover most or even all of the loss. 

A welfare variant which developed over the years was the food stamp pro- 
gram. Recognizing that a poor family with marginal income might find itself 
economizing on food, the welfare policymakers worked out a food stamp 
program by \^tch the family could buy stamps at far less than the purchas- 
ing power of the stamps in the grocery stores. The price of the stamps to the 
family was graduated inversely to its income-thelowe: the income, the lower 
the price. But at all levels of income which made the family eligible there was 
a substantial gain to the famSy Inthe purchase of food. 

Another variant was subsidized housing, A lowincome family was eligible 
for low-rent housing on a graduated scale-an additional benefit was avaSabte 
to welfare families. This proved to be an especially knotty problem when the 
family income increased beyond the poverty level; the family was reluctant to 
move because it could not find other accommodations at prices that it could 
afford to pay. 
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These anocnaties in the natlon^s welfare ^tem and thetr relationship to 
emptoyment and to manpower programs aioused the interest ofsociat scien* 
tiits concerned about the worknvelfare dSemma. Piofessor James Tobin of 
Yale University^ a former member of the CouncI of Economic Advisers, con* 
ducted studies and publiAed a series of papers on the negative income tax< 
Rescardi funds were provided to.several universities for a practical experi- 
ment in the operation of a negative income tax ^stem over a period of years 
among self-supporting lilies* Sessions at the annual meetings of profes- 
sional associations were devoted to discussions of the practicality of develop* 
ing such a bridge betweenVork and welfare. 

Tliis was the existing situation in the summer of 1970 when the Admini^ 
tration recommended the Family Assistance Plan (FAP), which Daniel 
Moynihan was largely responsible for designing. The plan was based on four 
fundamental principles: ; 

K Strong incentives to encourage work and training. 

2. Equity to 'provide assistance to working poor families. 

3. Respect for individuaj choice and family responsibility. 

4 Admtnistrative efflcieiicy to earn the trust of the taxpayer. 

These prihdples were also to be extended to several ancillary programs-^ 
medicaid^ food stamps^ and public housing. Furthermore^ there was to be a 
reform in ^>cial services for the poor. The spedat program for unemployed 
fathers was to be phased out^ thus eliminating one of the most serious work 
disincentives noted by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Our interest here is in the prospective impact of the proposed Family As- 
sistance Plan upon thej(^ development^ placement, and training activities of 
the Department of Labor under the existing WIN program. The joint DOL^ 
HEW Task Force which ^rveyed the operations of the WIN program over a 
period of five.months (October 1969-'February 1970) came up with a list of 
shortcomings in the program: 

1. Incentives for tritning are too low. 

2. The Employment Service cannot directly help enrollees meet personal 
expenses related to training. 

3. The requirement for substantial state dollar contributions is a m^jor 
impediment. 

4 The ^Veferral" relationship between welfare agendes and Employment 
Service ofH^^es is too discretionary and variable^ resulting in gaps and 
lax enforcement. 
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5. Dual agency responsibUity and guidelines create confusion and conflict. 

6. The lack of adequate child care ts a major barrier to training and em* 
ployment. 

Briefly stated, the new Family Assistance Plan proposed to straighten out 
these problems by making important changes in the system* For example, in 
order to case state problems^ federal funds for training would be raised f^m 
80 percent to 90.percent and. for child care from 75 percent to 100 percent. 
To eliminate dual agency confusion, responsibilities would be clearly delui* 
eated. The Labor I^artment would be given a separate appropriation to 
carry out its responsibilities for the program. 

intensive and prolonged congressional hearings on the Family Assistance 
Plan produced a stalemate. The proposal never died; it became moribund. The 
Senate Finance Committee, under the chairmanship of Senator Russell Long 
of Louisiana, did not succeed in arriviiig at a solution to the wor]c*welfaredi- 
lemma. When the dimensions of administering such a program became evident 
in the course of the debate^ an excursion into the negative income tax idea 
became an alarming prospect. One dimension was the income level to which 
the tax should be applied. In New Yortc the public assistance rate for a family 
of four-husbandt wife, and two children-was about $4,000 a year* But in 
the lural.areas of the South (and other sections of the country) even half that 
amount ($2,000) was far beyond what was being granted under the AFDC 
state programs. 

At that time a national minimum of S4fiOO a year would barely meet the 
needs in New York City (and many other large urban areas), while it would 
yl^ld income far beyond possible earnings from wages in many areas of the 
rural South. In fact, it was conceivable that literally thousands of working 
families all over the country would be motivated to give up their jobs and be* 
come eligible for the negative income tax payment f;om the U.S. Treasury. 
However, if the national minimum was set lower (on one occasion the Nixon 
Administration suggested a figure of $2,400), then welfare grants of substan* 
tial amounts wouM have to be provided to iow*jncome families under the 
public assistance formulas in most of the nation^s large metropolitan areas. 
These families could not escape the welfare system because state and local as- 
sistance payments would be necessary in order for them to live with theneg* 
ative income tax. 

A second dimension of the problem was what tax rate should be applied 
to earnings when the familv wage earners found work. Arguments were ad* 
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vanced by program proponents that a 50 percent income tax rate was very 
steep for a low-incofne family. Would it guarantee an incentive to work? It 
was felt that a 33-1/3 percent rate would produce better results. Using this 
latter rate (instead of SO percent) in the example presented earlier in this sec* 
tion^ the maximum level of wages would increase from $6^000 to $9^000 
before benefits would end. Opponents of the program were worried about 
what the total govemmentai expenditures would be tf such lates of eamings 
and taxes were to be applied to a floor of $3^000 or $4^000! A compromise 
which received careful attention for a time was an untaxed eamings sum of 
periiaps $1^000 (in order to encourage a work incentive) before the . 50 per- 
cent rate was applied. 

But none of these variations obtained suflficient support. The outcome was 
simply that Congress enacted the WIN 11 pFogram^ which replaced WIN I and 
was expected to correct many of the shortcomings of the first program. This 
new program continued to assist only eligible AFDCfamili^s;howevert inJhe 
WIN n program some untaxed eamings were allowed above the welfare grants 
with subsequent substantial offsets of welfare payments against eammg$. 
There were two fundamental differences between it and the negative income 
tax: (1) the families' support payments came from state and local welfare 
agencies, not from the LI.S. Treasury; and (2) there was a compulsory require- 
ment for registration for work at the local employment office by all AFDC 
redpientswho did not meet any program exemptions^ and payments would be 
discontinued for the earner's refusal of suitable work— there was no such re- 
quirement for the negative income tax. 

The failure of the Family Assistance Plan to win support in the Congress 
left the Ntxon Administration with the work-welfare problem still on its 
hands. The Administration continued to press for welfare reform along the 
lines of the Family Assistance Plan during the opening months of its second 
term in office. However^ to this day^ the work-welfare dilemma still awaits a 
practicable solution. 

The Transition 

Modifications of the nonwclfare manpower programs were taking place con- 
currently with the debate on the Family Assistance TifXi and the enactment 
of the WIN II program by Congress. The fluctuating economic situation was 
causing difficulties for the Manpower Administration and its agencies. Firsts 
the persistent inflation of wages and prices had turned the economy around 
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foUowttig the recession of 1970. As a Ust-resort effort. President Nixon 
changed his Administration's economic policy and invoked standby authority 
for price and wage controls which Congress had provided in previous legisla* 
tion originally opposed by the Administration. Controls were established in 
August 1971 and continued in effect throughout the remainder ofPiesident 
Nixon's first term. 

More important for the manpower programs was the slowing down of the 
war in Vietnam. The war industries were cutting back production and laying 
off many thousands of highly skilled workers, who had trouble finding suit* 
able employment. Veterans were being released from the Armed Forces and 
Yttit swelling the numbers of the unemployed. A ''Jobs for Veteran^' cam* 
paign was established in 1970 to assist veterans who were experiencing ex* 
tieme difltcuity in finding good jobs. Enroliment in special veterans' pro- 
grams doubled from 1969 to 1973; veterans were also provided employment 
and training assistance in other manpower programs. 

The Status of Pre-Nixon Programs 

The further evolution of the important pre*1969 manpower programs 
varied greatly from 1969 to 1973 (see appendix table). The MDTA programs 
had a total first^ear enrollment increase of 18 percent, with on-the^ob train* 
ing increasing by 46 percent and institutional training decreasing by 12 per- 
cent. The changes in appropriations for the Job Corps and the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC)-the two programs providing youth with financial ^p* 
port, training, and development of good work habits and attitudes-varied 
greatly during this periol First-year enrollment in the Job Corps decreased 
by 19 percent while enrollment in the Neighborhood Youth Corps increased 
by 25 percent. 

From 1969 to 1973 the WIN program received greatly increased federal 
support because of public officials' concern about the rising costs of public 
assistance, mainly attributable to the soaring number of AFDC recipients* 
First*year enrollments in WIN incieased from 81,000 to 239,000, a 195 per* 
cent increase. Operation Mainstream expanded even more rapidly-an increase 
of 245 percent in first-year enrolhnents from 1969 to J973, although in abso- 
lute numbers this was an increase of onty 27,000 enrollees. The Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP), which was unable to achieve its bnportant ob* 
jectives and received strong opposition from local government and public 
agencies, was severely cut back. First*year enrollment was reduced from 
127,000 to 69,000, a 46 percent reduction. 
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Enrollments in these programs are compared in the following table: 



Chmiges in Fint^Year Enroliments 

Job Optmion 

r^ar Totd MDTA Corpt NYC Mainttream J»W CE^ 

m9 1,047,000 271,000 53,000 504,000 11,000 81,000 127,000 

t973 1,338,000 320,000 43,000 629,000 38,000 239,000 69,000 

Percent 

change 28 18 -19 25 245 1 95 -46 



Fcdertd Support for Public £^hym€nt 

During the Nixon Administration there was a rapidly increasing demand 
for public services, both at the state and at the local level. At the same time, 
large urban areas were being confronted with serious fiscal problems and 
were thus unable to finance now public services* Cutbacks often had to be 
made, which additionally aggravated unemployment problems. 

At this same time, federally sponsored manpower programs had difficulty 
in obtaining the commitment of employers in private industry to sponsor 
training projects; other programs had difficulty in placing individuals witli 
private-sector employers after they had been trained i^ an institutional set- 
ting. For these reasons the programs had little success in reducing unemploy*- 
ment. This fact, coupled with the increasing demand for public services, made 
it necessary for the federal govemment to give financial support to programs 
which would place the unemployed in public-sector positions. Substantial 
funding for this purpose began in 1970. ^ 

Renewal of federal support for public employment was the important con- 
tribution that was made to federal manpower legislation by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. The two programs enacted during this period were the Public 
Service Careers (PSC) program, and the Public Employment Program (PEP). 
There were existing manpower programs designed to place individuals in 
public-sector positions, such as NYC, Operation Mainstream, and WIN, but 
they seldom placed enroUees in permanent unsubsidized positions. The en" 
rotlees in those programs were m alnly given "Vork-expeiience" positions that 
usually paid only the minimum wage. The two new programs were not 
created as **make-work" efforts, althou^ they frequently turned out to be 
just that. They often involved the employment of professionals and para- 
professionals at significantly hi^er pay scales than found )^ the other man- 
power programs. 
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The success of FSC and PEP in reducing the unemployment rate was Ibn* 
ited. In 1972, which was the peak employment year fof these programs m the 
1969-1973 period, there were only 226,000 public employment placements, 
which meant, at the most» a 3 percent reduction in the unemployment rate. 
In 1973 total placements were approximately 200,000. 

A/Mfc Service Careers Program 

The Public Service Careers (PSC).prograni, which began operation in 1970, 
was intended to providejobs in government service for disadvantaged workers 
and to assist in upgrading those low-paid government employees who were in 
positions that offered little hope for upward mobility. Operating within merit 
principles of personnel selection, it attempted to overcome institutional bar* 
riers, as well as educationat and other personal deficiencies, which lestricted 
the employment of disadvantaged people in the rapidly growii^g public sector. 
Three areas of emphasis were planned for new employment and job upgrad* 
ing: state and local governments, federal gTant*in*aid programs^ and the fed* 
eral civil service. 

The Public Service Careers program was expected to function in the public 
sector somewhat as the JOBS program did in private industry. Much of the 
FSC program was based on the concept of "hire now* train later,*' and the 
program paid for a part of the costs of on-the-job training and necessary sup* 
portive services. Indeed, it was anticipated that, as the slowing of the econ^ 
omy forced the JOBS program to fall short of its goals, the Public Service 
Careers program would take up some of the slack. 

^bfic Employment Program 

The Public Employment Program (PEF) was the first large-scale program 
sponsored by the federal government since the 1930*s to combat unemptoy* 
ment by establishing a large number of employment opportunities in state 
and local governments. The Emergency Employment Act of i971 contained 
the enabling legislation for PEP, which was initially established as a two-year 
program for providing jobs at a time ofhigfi unemployment. Unemployment 
was then around 6 percent, and state and local governments were having dif- 
ficulty raising the revenues needed to meet their rapidly increasing costs. 

There were four basic objectives of PEP: 

1- To reduce unemployment. 

2. To provide needed public services. 
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3. To hire froin specified target groups-unemployed Vietnatn-«ra veter* 
ans^ welfare recipients^ youth entering the labor force^ older workers^ 
workers with little or no coininand of English) migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers, and other disadvantaged persons. 

4. To move participants into permanent jobs (program guidelines required 
that a minimum of 50 percent of the enrollees be placed on pennanent 
p^rolls). 

PEP was developed as a federal revenue-sharing program, and it therefore 
helped to lay the groundwork for many of the features of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act which was implemented in fiscal year 1974 
(discussed in chapter VI). In implementing P£P the cities, counties, and states 
acted with a mmimum of federal direction. Program agents exercised consid* 
erable freedom in selecting the a^ncies that were to receive the funding, the 
jobs to be created, the training and supportive services to be supplied, and the 
amounts of dollars that subagents and employing agencies were to receive. 

A major criticism of the program has been that tt skimmed the most em* 
ployable of the unemployed workers and had little impact on seriously dis- 
advantaged groups and the hard-to-employ. Many who were employed with 
PEP funds would not have had much difScuIty in flnding unsubsidized em* 
ployment. Actual statistics show that the program did not in fact give prfor* 
ity to all the groups, specified in the program guidelines. Veterans did receive 
high priority along with minority and middle^ged males. Females and youn- 
ger and older unemployed workers received lower priority from the hirlr^ 
agencies* Only about 25 percent of the enrollees had less than a high school 
education, which is extremely low compared to other federally sponsored em* 
ployment programs* Local governinents were less concerned with hiring the 
truly disadvantaged than with providing jobs for other unemployed in the 
community* 
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VL A COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER 
REVENUE-SHARING PROGRAM 



The Need for Legislative and A dminhtrative Changes 

Stanley H, Rucccnberg, fonner Assistant Secretary of Labor for Manpower 
and Manpower Administrator, has stated that there was no question in 1968 
when he left the federal government that ^^thc single biggest hindrance to 
effective and efficient implementation of national manpower policy was the 
lack of comprehensive legislation/'^ In ^iddition* critics continually pointed 
^ to the federal govemmenrs inability to implement manpower programs ef- 
fectively because of the difTlculty in addressing the specific needs of every 
regional^ state, and local area. These programs were being designed by the 
federal govertunent for specific labor markets without any significant input 
from representatives of the local areas receiving the funds, even though local 
groups were responsible for implementing the programs. The Nixon Adminis- 
tration tried to improve tltis system througlt legislative and administrative 
changes. 

Proposak of the Nixon Administraihn 

The Administration methodicatly attempted: 

K To dccentratiKe manpower program planning and administration by in- 
creasing the role of state and local governments. 

2. To dccategorize the ^steni that produced a proliferatfon of programs 
during the i960*s. 

President Nixon first tned to reduce the federal government's role in man- 
power program development and implementation in 1969 when he recom- 
mended the Manpower Training Act. This legislation expressed his view that 
it was time to ''pull together much of the array of Federal training services 
and make it possible for state and local governments to respond to the needs 
of the individual trainee in the various programs" {H.R. 13472 and S.2838). 
Tins reflected tite attitude that local government is more responsive to the 
needs of its constituents and sltould^ therefore* not only implement but also 
develop public manpower policy. 



L "Manpower NecJs Siron^ Federal Rolc^ More FunJing lo Help Disadvantaged^"' 
Afaftpowcr fnformathn Services, Vol 5, No. 22 Only lit 1974). p. 473. 
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Mor« efficiency and flexibility could be created in the manpower delivery 
system by incieasingty involving state and local goverrunents. President 
Nixon's proposals, however, to a great extent emphasized state rather than 
local authority and responsibility. The Manpower Training Act of 1969 
would have reordered manpower training by repealing the Manpovwr Develop^ 
ment and Training Act of 1962 and Title V-Aofthe Economic Opportunity 
Act of J964. However, this proposed legislation never became law. 

Following the failure of Congress to pass this Act, another Administration 
proposal evolved whereby the federal government would continue to provide 
the funds needed to sustain manpower program implementation and whereby 
the authority and responsibility for manpower programs would be transferred 
to the lower levels of government, Tttis manpower revenue-sharing proposal 
is a part of the overall concept of new federalism^ which is based on the fact 
that the federal government has the greatest source of tax revenue and on the 
belief that local governments are the most responsive to the needs of the 
people. The Nixon Administration, supported by a strong coalition, pressed 
for program enactment of manpower revenue sharing, as well as other special 
revenue-sharing proposals and general revenue sharing. Manpower revenue- 
sharing legislation was finally enacted by Congress in December 1973 under 
the title "Comprehensive Employment and Training Act" (CETA), 

The basic means for attaining the Nixon Administration's goal for man- 
power programs was outlined by William B, Hevritt, Associate Manpower 
Administrator for Policy, Evaluation,. and Research in the Manpower Admin- 
istration: 

K To decentralize decisionmaking, insofar as is practicable, to the govern- 
mental level closest to tlie citizen, 

2, To integrate manpower activities operating within a designated program 
aren into a unified manpower service delivery system, 

3, To improve the ability of local manpower program operators to match 
services to client needs,^ 

J&eps That Facilitated DecentraHzation 
ofManpo v/er Services 

Tlic initial groundwork had been laid for the transition of manpower pro- 
grams from the federal to the state and local governments duriiyg the Johnson 



2, ^'Manpower Revenue Sharlng-Tlic Administration's Outlookt" Qood Govermnentf 
VoL 90.No,3(FaUt973),p, 1, 
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Administration. !n March 1967 the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS) was established. CAMPS was an attmpX to meet the need 
for joint governmental action in providing manpower services. The ultimate 
goal of the program was to develop comprehensive and coordinated man^ 
power plans for various geographical areas. Joint governmental action meant 
not only, horizontal cooperation between federal departments and agencies 
but also.vertical cooperation between the federal government and state and 
local governments and agencies which had an interest in manpower policy, 
local planning groups attempted to identify manpower needs and resources 
and to develop plans which would make optimal use of available resources. 

CAMPS brought together, for the first time on an or^ized basis^ the 
various local, state, and federal agencies involved in manpower development. 
This program gave many persons at the state and local level experience in 
manpower planning, and . this experience turned out to be a great asset as the 
manpower delivery system was decentralized in the 1970*s. CAMPS became 
an advisory unit to mayors and governors and has since become the core of 
the advisory councils in the CETA prc^ram. 

Another project, launched in 1970, which helped in the eventual decen^ 
tralization of manpower services was the federal funding of manpower plan^ 
ning positions on the staffs of elected state and local officials. This project 
provided assistance for the education and training of manpower administrative 
personnel. By the end of fiscal year 1973, over 1,200 of these positions had 
been created. 

In earty 1973, the federal government begpn to channel monies to cities 
and counties in the form of manpower planning grants. These funds were to 
be used for several purposes: 

1. inventorying ongoing programs. 

2. Establishing relationships with local CAMPS. 

3. Exploring consortium possibilities. 

4. Studying local manpower needs. 

By this time the federal government's attempts, both financial and noniinan-* 
cial, to prepare the nation for manpower decentralization had greatly 
strengthened manpower planning in many areas of the country. Manpower 
personnel had gained valuable experience in the area of program development^ 
analysis, evaluation, and administration. 

The final step (hat was taken by the Nixon Administration in preparation 
for revenue sharing was the pilot decentralization program funded in mid^ 
J973-Comprehensive Manpower Pr(^rams (CMP). Three states, one county, 
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and five cities or consortia of local governments were selected to sponsor che 
pilots. The administrators of these CMP projects were given authority over 
monies appropriated from MDTA and OEO (Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity) funds. These demonstmtion projects provided important feedback to 
federal manpower program planners in pointing out the problems that were 
created and the types of federal assistance that were needed. 

Two other previously discussed federal programs indirectly_hetped to pave 
the way for decentralization and decategorization: the Concentrated Employ- 
meni Program (CEP) and the Public Employment Program (PEP). The basic 
purpose of CHP, as outlined in chapter III^ was to pull together under a single 
prime sponsor the various categorical programs that were being administered 
at the local level by multiple-service agencies. This concept^ whidi later be^ 
came the key to CETA, was started in 1967. PEP, which started in 1971, was 
indirectly beneficial to the implementation of a decentralized manpower 
program by training manpower personnel in the public sector who later be- 
came a primary souree of qualified personnel for prime sponsors under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

Ail these steps facilitated the shifting of major responsibility for planning 
and administering manpower programs from the federal government to state 
and local prime sponsors in the CETA program. The basic federal manpower 
objectives that were developed in the Johnson era-to provide job training, 
education, work experience, and supporting services to the economically dis- 
advantaged, the unemployed, the underemployed, and specific disadvantaged 
groups-were not changed in this shifting of responsibility. The method of 
meeting these objectives was changed. Tlie 1974 Manpower Report of the 
Fresident stated that tlie nation was moving into the second phase of man- 
power program involvement, ''one that is marked by the attempt to make 
manpower programs truly responsive to the problems of those they are in^ 
tendeflto seive.*'^ 

Decentralisation 

The transition of authority for manpower development and training from 
the federal government to the state and local governments means that the 
latter are presently, within the limits of the law, responsible for designing, 
implementing, and, to some extent, evaluating manpower programs. This de- 
centralized approach, which took effect in fiscal year 1974, gives to eligible 
local governments and to state governments the authority to determine man- 



3. MiinpoM?^rIieporTofthePresideni, /P7^* p. 6S. 
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power policy; to develop and opeute programs; and to delegate some or all 
of their authority to other public or private organizations. These lower levels 
of goveriunentj which have been delegated this authority, are known as 

There were 403 prime sponsors initially approved by the Manpower Ad- 
ministration: 67 cities, 147 counties^ 49 states and tenttories, 4 rural Com^ 
prehensive Employment Programs, and 136 consortia, A consortium is a 
gprouping of two or more local jurisdictions. acting as a single prime sponsor 
throu^ the cooperative efforts oflocal jurisdictions within one labor market 
ireawide labor problems can be dealt with effectively and economies ofscale 
can be realized. 

The federal government has provided incentives for local jurisdictions to 
cooperate with each other Federal incentive funds have been given to a con- 
sortium provided: (1) it included at least 75 percent of a particular tabor 
market; (2) it proved that the grouping of jurisdictions will make possible 
piogrammatic advant^ge^; and (3) each local government In the consortium 
assured the Department of Labor that it will retain individual responsibility^ 
thereby ensuring a system of accountability,^ 

Whatever the arrangement, once authority had been established at the local 
level of government, public officials were made accountable for program 
planning and administration. But since American elections have not been re^ 
flective of specific issues^ public accountability was to some extent imm* 
ished. Therefore, CETA regulations were necessary to ensure an acceptable 
degree of accountability. These regulations called for the establishment of an 
advisory council and the publication of manpower plans in the local press, 

^ -The advisory council requirement was included in the federal regulations 
!in order to assure that the public interest (in the sense of a synthesis of group 
interests) would guide program planning. The makeup and duties of the 
councils were outlined rather extensive^ in the CETA regulations. These 
regulations require "meaningful participation," This means that the council 
must include representatives from bminess, labor, communlty^based organiza* 
tions which have demonstrated effectiveness in manpower program planning 
and implementation, and program chentele. These requirements^ however, do 
not state how many seats (or what percentage) must be given to each group; 
therefore, localities are not in actuality, required to maintain representative 
community participation in their program planning. 



4, **Reiectton of Individualized 5«ivjCc May be Result of CETA Experience," Mar^ 
power Infomaiion Smktf, Vol, 5, Mo, 10 CJawwy 30, 1974), p, 184, 





The planning process is the most critkal aspect in developing programs 
that can eftectlvety and efficiently meet the manpower needs of specific Jabor 
markets and poJitjcal juiisdjctjons. The manpower, planner must have a com^ 
plete understanding of the labor maike t in which he is working, as well as of 
the particular problems of various resident groups, in order to foresee oppor 
tunlties and design a program mix that will deal with the^eciHc needs of the 
area. Even when a planner has considerable understanding of the problems 
and the means for ameliorating them, he is often not able to develop and 
implement optimal plans because of political realities. In other words, the 
planner must be able to provide plans to public officials and the advisory 
council which ate comprehensive and sound in context and dis^o politically 
feasible. 

While there are many positive reasons in favor of a decentralized man^ 
power system, there are critics who believe that there are too many nega^ 
tive factors to make decentralization an altogether attractive approach. 
One viewpoint is that state and local governments are no more efficient 
than the federal government and that the additional administrative layers 
are bound to result in hjgfier administrative costs and less funds for pro- 
gram clientele. 

A second point raised is that because state and local governments are more 
politically oriented, rational planning js usually very difficult. Another reason 
given is that local governments have traditionally been less interested in help^ 
jng minorities.^ Still another is the fact that many officjab, advisory councils, 
and planners lack sufficient experience in this line of work to design an ef- 
fective and efficient program. A final argument is that the local governments 
are unable to deal with employment problems which are federal by nature 
and that, by releasing so much control fo the states and localities, the federal 
government cannot maintain national manpower policy. 

Tfte Federaf Role Under ihe Comprehensm 
Employmenf md Trusting Act 

It is necessary to emphasize that there are certain strings attached to the 
manpower revenue -sharing program. Robert Guttman, a specialL! in social 
legislation for the Congressional Research Service, has stated that President 



5. Davi<l O^N«itt, Sptcial Revemt Sharmg for Manpower PiannifJg and Employment 
Program (Washihgtont D.C.: American Enterprise [nstitulc for Pubtic Poticy Research, 
1971)tp. 12. 
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Nixon dbtinguished special revenue sharing from bloc grants by thiee char* 
acterisUcs: 

1, No lequiFement forinatching funds, 

Z No need Tor federal approval before funding, 

3^ No requirements for maintenance of efforts,^ 

C£TA meets the first characteristic^ but ii does not meet the second and the 
third. Hie federal government still retairs funding approval and conducts 
limited monitoring efforts. 

Hie Manpower AdmUustration must review and approve all giant applica- 
tions for C£TA fundjngj and it has established criteria for this purpose. Many 
of the initial plans submitted were returned to the prime sponsors because 
certain program requirements were not met. These deficiencies were generally: 

1, Lack of affirmative action measures. 

2, Too much generalization about taiget population groups. 

3, Not enough information regarding the participation of community- 
based groups,' 

Hie Manpower Administration has also maintained close review of the ser- 
vice delivefy ^stems that have been developed by the local prime sponsors 
to make certain that ail local resources are included before final plans are 
approved, 

in addition to the close scrutiny of local manpower planning^ the Man- 
power Administration has responsibUify for monitoring overhead and admin- 
istrative costs^ forreviewing program results^ and^most importantly^ for long- 
term evaluation. It is evident that strong federal regulation of the new pro^ 
gram is not only possible but also operational. Hie review process and the 
information ^stem provide the federal administrators with information about 
each prime sponsor's programs. Since federal administrators have been given 
the authority to disapprove ptans^ they are able to guide and control the 
entire program. 

In a keynote address before the National Manpower Policy Task Foice 
Conference in late 1974^ William H, Kolberg, Assistant Secretaty of Labor 
for Manpower^ stated that "the Federal Govemment must have the ability to 



6, **intergovernmeniai RdatJons Under llie New Manpower Act" Monthly Labor 
Rtvitw, Vol, 97t No. 6 (June 1974), p, 4 , 

7, "^Manpower Pianning Key to Success in 'CETA* Deccfitiatfzed Fuime," Mittipcwer 
Information StrvlCf^ Vol, 5, No, 24 <Augusl 14, J 974), P- 523, 
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keep hands off and let the planning process and the operating process essen* 
tialJy go on as a regular part of state and Jocal government, without a lot of 
hovermg, without cxcessfve oversight." He went on to say that the furnishing 
of effective technical assistance is the critical roJe of the Manpower Adminis* 
tration staff. He stated further that "this assistance to prime sponsors in plan* 
nir^g, program design, and the delivery of services" will affect "the degree to 
which the Manpower Administration can influence a program's effectiveness 
in meeting the needs of CETA clients." 

It is obvious that strong central control techniques have to be used during 
the early years of the program to assure that money is beJng utilized in an 
optimal way by all prime sponsors. It is impossible to predict how much fed* 
eral control wiJI be exerted after the first several years of program impJemen* 
tation, but It is certain tliat under existing legislation the Manpower Admin* 
istration has tlie ability to provide strong guidance to manpower program 
development and impJementatlon. 

Decate^onzation 

The prolrferation of manpower programs during lhe'l96P's has been re* 
viewed and analyzed. It was administratively difficult to maintain sucji a 
network of programs at the federal level. Hie system created an overlapping 
of programs at the Jocal level. Organusations provided similar services and 
competed for the same cJIentcle. In addition^ the network of federal pro* 
grams, with their varied eligibility requirements, was not always attuned to 
the particular needs of a certain Jabor market, and the needs of many Individ* 
ua)s who required special assistance were not being meU 

The new decategorizatlon of manpower funds meant tiiat federal appropri* 
ations were no longer earmarked for specific programs and that the prime 
sponsors could determine what programs to fund after they determined the 
needs of the target population. The Manpower Administration had expected 
that many of tlie nrst*year CETA programs would be substantially the same 
programs that had been funded by the localities during the year prior to 
initial CETA funding because the Jocal advisory councils and officials had 
only a coupJe of months to organize and pJan. Tliose areas that had previously 
established planning councils and employed staff planners possessed capablJ* 
ities for making some quick changes. However^ those areas that were expert* 
encing manpower planning for the first time had difficulty in doing much 
more than organizing themselves and applying for funding on the basis of 
historical information. 

The Manpower Administration did expect tliat the localities would develop 
new rnixes of programs for the second year of funding, However, a substan* 
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dat number of plans that were submitted for the second year of program 
funding were not signiflcantity different from the program mixes that the 
localities had in the prior year's plans and during. the years preceding CETA, 
Ihis was quite alarming to Manpower Administration ofriciais because much 
of the success of CETA depended on the planning process. If these local 
planning groups retained their manpower protgrams^ delivery jystems^ and 
service packages from the pre-CETA period^ the whole purpose of shifting 
authority and lesponsibiiity to local governments would be defeated, M" 
though it could be assumed that some programs would be retained by prime 
sponsors and that some organizations which had previously administered pro* 
grams would remain a part of the delivery ^stem, the idea of decentralization 
was that localities would develop and implement new program mixes. If 
changes were not being made, then the delivery system was not being 
improved, 

A lack of decategorization and the inability to produce change made it 
impossible for the pilot Comprehensive Manpower Programs to devebp the 
concept of unified manpower service centers* Some of the important reasons 
for maintaining the status quo in the CMP*s, as well as in CETA, appear to be: 

i. Legislative restraints, 
2 Ijocal political problems, 

3, Wetl^stablished social organizations seldom change or go out ofbusiness. 

Because of the categorical approach to the provision of manpower pro* 
grams and supportive services in the past^ there has been a lack ofcoordina* 
tion among agencies witliin a specific delivery system. The agencies are often 
separated from one another by geographic location, by different operating 
guidelines^ and by different goals and objectives. 

The goal of the unified manpower syster is to place all client services 
under one loof. Integration of services is th^ ultimate attempt to deal with 
the total needs of each individual. The purpose of manpower service centers 
is to recognize the importance of the whole individual and the entire scope of 
his problem. It appears^ however, that such a desirable goal might be difficult 
to attain at this time. 

, Basic Information About tht Comprehensive 
Empioymtnt and Training A ct 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act is divided into six titles, 
each having specific [Xirpos^, Basic information about each title H outlined 
below, 
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HtU I. Comprehensive Manpower Services. About two-thirds of CETA 
funding during the first H^ai year (1974) went for comprehensive manpower 
services, which included: ftinds for particular types of programs, such as 
institutional or on-the-job training; funds for specific programs, ;uch as Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps and Operation Mainstream; funds for supportive ser- 
vices, such as counseling, placement, remedial education, and medical; and 
funds for community-based organizations, such as Opportunities Industrial- 
ization Centers (OIC) and the Service, Employment^ and Redevelopment 
Program (SER). Eighty percent of all Htle 1 funds went to prime sponsors 
for the establishment of manpower assistance programs. Another 5 percent 
was set aside to encourage the establishment of consortia. The state govern- 
ments received 9 percent, of which 5 percent was for vocational education 
and 4 percent for special state manpower activities such as model programs 
for offenders. The remaining funds were used at the discretion of ^e Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

In the November 1974 issue of the I>epartment Ijsbofs Mattpower 
joumaU William H. Kolberg released statistics on the first-year allocation of 
funds by prime sponsors for manpower assistance programs, using a sample 
of 65 percent of Title I plans.^ He listed the percentages spent on each type 
of program or service as follows: 



Program or Service Percent 

Total 100 

Classroom training 31 

Work experience 37 

On-the-job training 15 

Public service jobs 5 

Supportive services 1 1 

Other 1 



Since Title I funds may be used for public service jobs, many critics of the 
Act feared that too much funding would be allocated for job creation in the 
public sector and too little for training and education. The present high 
unemployment rate does provide impetus to make job creation in the public 
sector a higher priority for prime sponsors. However, only 5 percent of the 
Title I funds were spent on public service jobs during the initial year of 
funding. 



8. "CETA ProgrcJs Report/' Manpower^ Vol. 6, No. 1 1 (November 1974)* p. 10. 
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Titk II Fubiic EmploymetsL In order to leceive Title II funds^.a prime 
sponsor must have a community unemployment ute of at least 6.5 percent 
for three consecutive months. These funds are available to support transitional 
employment to unemployed or underemployed individuals in jobs providing 
needed putjic services, A problem that has developed is that local govern* 
ments are in no position to make guarantees ofpermanent employment when 
transitional employment ends. 

Funds available under Title II can also be used for other manpower pro- 
grams or services authorized under Title I or Title IIL 

Title /// Special Federal ResponsibHitiei Some of the groups that have 
been fdentifled by the Act to receive special assistance were discussed in the 
section on decategoriiaUon in this chapter. These target groups include 
eX'OfTenders, older workers^ American Indians, mfgrant and seasonal farm 
workers, and veterans. The Act also provides funding for the evaluation com* 
ponent and for federally supervised research, experimental^ and denionstra* 
tjon programs. 

Title IV, Job Corps. The continuation of the Job Corps program under 
federal supervision is funded by this title. 

Title K National Commisshrt for Manpower Policy, This title establishes 
a 17*member commission which is responsible for studying and evaluating 
manpower programs, examining national manpower Issues, and advising the 
Secretary of Labor on manpower issues. 

Title VI' General Provisions. Funding for an emergency public employ* 
ment program^ created by the Emergency Jobs and Unemployment Assistance 
Act, is included in this title. Congress appropriated $875 million for this 
employment program in fiscal 1974, Title VI also sets forth such things as 
conditions governing work and training, prohibitions against discrimination 
and political activities, criminal provisions^ and required reports. 

Several categorical manpower programs are still being funded under Titles 
HI and IV of CETA, These categorical programs have been retained to deal 
with unusual problems which are regional in nature, or to serve specific target 
groups which the federal goverrmnent feels need special attention. These pro- 
grams include WIN, JOBS, Job Coips^ Vocational Rehabilitation, Youth Con- 
servation Corps, the Apprenticeship Outreach Program, and programs for vet* 
erans, ex*offenders, and seasonal and migrant workers. 

The WIN program for AFDC families is a categorical program because of 
the target clientele that has been identifled by the Social Security Act amend* 
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ments. Since AFDC recipients are an important bcncficiaiy of manpower 
training and services^ there is an obvious need for coordination between the 
WIN program and other manpower programs. Prime sponsors are being en* 
eouragpd by federal and regional administrators to provide this coordination. 

The JOBS program is now going througfi a period of uncertainty. Although 
the federal government was committed to support the National Alliance of 
Businessmen which develops JOBS contracts, no funds were set aside at the 
national level during the initio! program year; therefore, funding had to come 
from prime sponsors. Federal administrators and. state prime sponsors put 
pressures on localities to commit themselves to funding JOBS programs. Dur- 
ing the second year of CETA*s operation, $17 million was budgeted in Title 
HI for on-the-job training in the JOBS program. 

The funds for the Job Corps are a part of C£TA appropriations. This pro- 
gram isto be^integrated increasingly with the newly decentralized jystem-by 
the policy of assigning recruits to centers as near to their residences as possi- 
ble. However, as long as a signiHcant proportion of the clientele that a center 
is servicing conies from areas outdde any single prime sponsor^s jurisdiction, 
federal direction and fundingwill be necessary. 

Vocational Rehabilitation is a Hrmly established manpower program. Its 
clients need special types of assistance which can only be met by the already 
established organizations. 

The Youth Conservation Corps program, which has been operated on a 
pilot basis under federal jurisdiction for the past three years, was approved by 
Congress in early 1975. This project, for which Congress earmarked $60 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1975, provided summer employment for youths between 
the ages of 15 and 1^ on public land conservation projects. 

The Apprenticeship Outreach Program assists minority group members 
who want to become indentured apprentices in the organized building and 
construction trades or other skilled occupations. This program, which was 
initially funded in 1967, has placed 40,000 individuals in well-paid positions. 

The other categorical programs mentioned are aimed at four taiget groups 
which officials feel need special attention that might not be totally available 
through local prime sponsors. Veterans and offenders are two groups of par- 
ticular interest. Unfortunate^, many local governments as prime sponsors 
might not fee) the necessity, or even Uie desirabilify, of assisting these individ- 
uals. Seasonal and migrant workers who often do not have permanent homes 
also require assistance, but local groups will not be interested in assisting 
such transients. 
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The Changini Federal Role 

As noted earlier in this chapter, the federal role in the present manpower 
system includes thcse.iesponsibilities: 

1. To review and approve prime sponsors* comprehensive manpower pro- 
gram plans. 

2. To monitor the activities of prime sponsors. 

3. To evaluate the effectiveness of prime sponsors and to compare pro- 
gram results with goals and objectives. 

4. To provide technical assistance. 

5. To address manpower Issues that are national in scope. 

6. To address national problems that require immediate solution. 

Upon analysis of this list it becomes clearly evident that the federal govern^ 
ment still retains the capacity to be the dominant force in manpower dlrec^ 
tton and to emphasize national manpower objectives if it so desires. 

The national objectives that have evolved throughout the years of federal 
involvement in manpower program development and implementation can be 
stated generally as: 

1. To maintain full employment. 

2. To develop ourhuman resources and to prepare our people for a reward^ 
ing worklife. 

3. To make certain that adequate supplies of labor are available in all 
industries. 

4. To attain social and economic goals. 

If these national objectives are to be met under CETA, the federal govern* 
ment must be strongly involved in and provide direction to manpower pro- 
gram development and implementation at the local level. It was the intent of 
Congress, when final legislation was drafted, to retain leadership at the federal 
level to assure that national priorities were t>eing considered and that the 
economically disadvantaged groups were beneficiaries of federal manpower 
dollars. However^ the extent to M^tich the Department of Labor uses the 
regulations to provide direction to prime sponsors In making certain that 
federal interests are being considered can only be analyzed and measured 
with time as experience with the program continues to build. 
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VU, A NEW MANPOWER CHALLENGE: 
MASSIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 



The manpower policies of the United States are too limited to <!eaJ with the 
unempJoyment problems that have been created by the recent business reces- 
sion* the deepest one since the Great Depression, And economic indicaf^rs 
show that the UUted States is Jikely to experience a higfi JeveJ of unemploy* 
ment for several more years. 

For ! 1 years, beginning in 1964, manpower policies have Tocused upon 
upgrading the disadvantaged unemployed and young entry workers througfi 
education, training, and work experience. With the decline of the economy 
in the 1970's, manpower policies placed increased emphasis on public service 
employment. During, the period ,1969-1973,. with national unemployment 
rates ranging Trom a maximum of 6,4 percent to alow of 3,4 percent, man- 
power program administrators were moderately successful with the placement 
and upgrading of program enrollees. In 1975, however, with unemployment 
rates of S and 9 percent, opportunities for placing program enrollees in either 
private or public service employment have almost vanished. Youth jnemploy- 
ment, which has always been higfi, has been increasing. Hie rate .or all mem* 
bers of the labor Torce under 20 years of age has been about 25 percent; for 
blacks and other minorities it has been fluctuating between 35 and 45 percent. 

Now many longtime members of the work force, in addition to the dis- 
advantaged, the hard'to^employ, and young entrants^ need governmental assis- 
tance to help them maintain themselves and their Tamllies until the economy 
improves. With unemployment insurance benefits (even when extended to 
65 weeks) coming to an end for many of those workers laid off during the 
recession* there is an urgent need for jobs to prevent the retreat of the work- 
ers and their families into the welfare system. There ts also a need to take 
pressure off the unemployment insurance system which has been taxed heav- 
ily by the large number of benefit recipients created by the recession. 

Employment growth m state and local government has been greatly cur- 
tailed Private industry, which is now slowly absorbing some of its previous 
layoffs^ is able to provide only a small number of new job opportunities. 
Whenever the economy improves enougfi to increase employment signifi- 
cantly, private in<!ustry*s priority in hiring will go to former employees, 
especially those drawing unemployment insurance benefits, who are entitled 
to recall as jobs develop. The experienced unemployed will be the next prior* 
ity. Therefore^ the disadvantaged and youths with limited working experience, 
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as well as the long-term unemployed^ will bave extreme diffieulty in finding 
employment. 

Congress has recognized this rapidly developing crisU* Pronouncements 
have been made and bills have been.introduced^ some of which sketch the 
dimensions of a work program designed to provide jobs Tor all of the unem- 
ployed who want to work. This fmal chapter briefly treats the present situa- 
tion and outlines some of the factors that should be considered in planning a 
national employment program to be implemented during a period when 
unemployment is well over 6 percent, 

Vnemployment insurance 

Die federaktate program of unemployment jnsurance has been the first line 
of defense against unemployment since January 193$^ when that Social Secur 
ity program began operating. Since those early days the coverage of the 
system has been extended to ever^laiger proportions of the labor force, the 
weekly benefits have been increased, and the maximum regular duration has 
been lengthened from 16 to 26 weeks. Further extensions to a maximum of 
39 weeks were enacted by Congress for recession periods. 

Further changes were made at the end of 1974 and in 1975 during the 
recent business recession. Congress enacted legislation temporarily extending 
the maximum duration from 39 to 52 weeks> and then to 65 weeks. Congress 
also provided temporary unemployment assistance for certain classes of non- 
covered workers. 

As indicated by the following table^ changes in the composition of the 
insured unemployed between Febmary and September 1975 dramatically 
portray the effect of the recent recessiyii. Hic total number of insured unem^ 
ployed declined from 6,0 million to 5,2 million in seven months, but the 
significance of the comparison lies in the lengthened duration. Die short-term 
unemployed -those covered by state programs for 26 weeks- declined by 2,0 
million, from 5,1 to 3,1 million. But about threc^fiftlis of that decline was 
offset by the rise in extended and supplemental benefits awarded to those 
who exh:tnsted benefits in the state programs, Tlie number on regular ex^ 
tended benefits moie than doubled to nearly 1,0 million^ the federal supple- 
mental benefits more than tripled. The improvement in the economy during 
1 975 has put some of the unemployed back to work^ but the seasonal layoffs 
in January-February 1976 will increase the numbers again, 
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5,108,000 


3,111,000 




458,000 


998,000 


Federal supplemental benefits 








284,000 


943,000 




95,000 


103,000 




47,000 


43,000 


Railroad employees 


, , 27,000 


30,000 



Source: Monttdy Labor Review and U,S, Department of Labor.. 

Nofe* This i2bh (]oc5 not inctude <a) the pfivate*jnUu5lry 5upplem«nt^t beat* 
fits ncgotiaieu by lalwr and management or(b)tinemptoyin(;nt assistance for the 
noncovercd wOfkCfS-137^000 in February and 367,000 in September 

Tlie rehiring of the long-term and disadvantaged unemployed will be slow. 
The currently employed are staying on the job, so tu mover is low. The short- 
term (including seasonal) unemptoyed are being called b^ick or rehired, while 
the long-term unemployed constitute a problem that is becoming serious. The 
need for a new and different work program to meet this problem has become 
critical (The data usedheie are not seasonaily adjusted.) 

Another significant development with respect to unemployment has been 
the rise in Uie uninsured unemployed-mostly new jobseekeis without work 
experience, or those without a sufficient work record to qualify for benefits, 
as well as individuals who have exhausted all their benefits. While total unem- 
ployment increased by 300,000 from February to September 1975, those 
not drawing benefits increased by 800,000^ not counting any who dropped 
out of the labor market because of Jheir inability to find jobs. 

Unemployment insurance benefits^ even though supplemented and/or ex- 
tended, do not continue Indefinitely. Tlie worker who is out of a job long 
enougli will eventuatly mn out of benefits. A program that would prolong 
benefits iudefmitcly (assuming that such a policy were to be adopted) would 
have two serious consequences. First, it would slow down the economy by 
mamtalning an unnecessarily high proportion of the labor force out of pro* 
ductive employment; and second, it would risk a loss in skills, which mtgfit 
make the workers unemployable when they try to return to the work force. 

In constructing a new and more extensive work program, the planners 
must first reexamine the scope and duration of unemployment insurance 
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benefits. In the I930*s the decision was made that workers must first exhaust 
their benefits (at that time only as long as 16 weeks) before they were eligible 
to enroil In any work project. So insured workers losing their jobs in industry 
or government could not jump immediately into a work program. A similar 
policy may need to be adopted now if any large-scale work program jsagain 
implemented. 

Public Service Employment in (he I970*s 

The Public Employment Program (PWP), authorized by Congress in the 1971 
Emergency Employment Act (EEA), was the first large-scale public service 
employment program in the United States since the Great Depression. PEP 
put 226,000 unenipioyed persons to work in public service jobs during fiscal 
1971 By the end of fiscai 1973, Sl.56 billion of the S2.25 billion authorized 
for the two-year program had been expended. During that period^ public $er 
vice employment expenditures exceeded the funding for work experience 
programs. 

Hiis shift in manpower policy emphasis toward public jobs for the unem* 
ployed derived its justification from three important factors: first, private 
industry was not expanding during the post*Vietnam recession and the slug* 
gish recovery in the early i 970' s; second, training and educational activities 
for the unetnpioyed had not produced the degree of success that had been 
hoped for; and third, state and local government employment was the fastest 
growing sector in the economy. 

Twenty years previously, in 1953, total employment in industry and gov- 
ernment averaged 50.2 miiiion workers for the year. Included in that total 
were 2.3 million federal employees and 4.3 million state and local employees. 
By 1969, the total number of government employees had ahnost doubled to 
12.2 million^ of whom 9.4 million were instate and local government. During 
the next five years to 1974,state and local government employment expanded 
to 11.6 mill]on*an annual growth rate of over 400,000 jobs a year. Thus 
state and local government employment had multiplied more than two and 
one*half thnes in two decades. There was every reason to expect, that this 
would constitute a potential source of many new jobs for the unemployed. 

However, as soon as the PEP program was successfully launched in Wash' 
Ington, it began to run into difficulties in the field. The major problem was a 
conflict of objectives- to provide jobs for the disadvantaged unemployed and 
at the same time to meet high priority service needs. For the latter objective, 
state and local governments had their own methods of inducting new em* 
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ployees into their organizations. Many states and. cities had long-established 
civil service systems througfi which new employees had to pass before going 
onto the payroll. Hiose systems make no provision. for the employment ot 
the disadvantaged unemployed. Local government in other communities was 
highly political', the disadvantaged unemployed did not have the contacts 
necessary to get access to government job opportunities. Furthermore^ gov- 
ernment workers in many communities were organized into unions which 
had a strong voice in determining what jobs the government created and filled. 
In one large city a project Tor the unemployed to clean up the city streets 
was proposed, but the plan Telt througfi because the sanitary workers^ union 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction over that type or work. Unable to pay high 
wages Tor a low-prionty public service^ the city lost a good opportunity to 
improve the quality of its environment. Conversely, the unemployed often 
lacked the Tormat educational requirements and the work experience which 
would qualify thcni for the public service jobs on a competitive basis. Any 
public employment program established by the federal government will have 
to include measures to deal with this problem of submarginal work projects. 

Hie designers of a new or expanded work program must also realize that 
several important factors have begun to restrict the employment growth in 
state and local government. Due to rapid inflation, federal grants have not 
provided the funds necessary to maintain even existing levels of employment. 
Monumental financial problems^ created by deficit spending and high rates of 
interest, are being faced by many American cities, and the threat of municipal 
bond default by several major cities hasbegun to spread shock waves througfi- 
out the financial markets of the world. 

Whatever the lortg-term outlook may be, state and local governments in 
this winjer of 1975-76 are in no position to hire substantial numbers of 
unemployed workers with their own resources. Under Titles H and VI of 
CETA, the arrangement has been for slots to be allocated to the unemployed 
for usefbl work. Title If was originally developed as a transitional employ- 
ment program, with guidelines for local government to place half of the group 
in unsubsidized jots at the end of the CETA iUnding. But local governments 
were slow to participate. 

Firstt the prime sponsors did not have the federal funds to purchase mate- 
rials, equipment, and supplies. Furthermore, many prime sponsors in local 
government were without local resources to support work projects, while they 
were at the same time absorbing oth.er work project referrals. Fmally, the 
local government agencies were flndir.g it difficult to implement several new 
CETA titles under a new set of intergovernmental relations. Drastically 
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changed economic conditions adversely affected the pace ofiinplementation. 
Most important of all, sponsors were not able to guarantee employment to 
enrollees when federal funds were terminated. Briefly stated, they were forced 
into an untenable position^ laying off their own employees and phasing out 
unfilled Jobs, while at the same time being offered federal money to place the 
unemployed in new public Jobs. 

What some local governments have been trying to do is to use federal 
money to rehire their own former employees. For example, Hie New York 
Times on August 16^ 1975, reported that New York City was negotiating 
with the federal government to use CETA funds for the purpose of rehiring 
regular city employees who had just been laid off. To quote: '^fthe total, 

549 jobs represent jobs not. previously a part of the CETA program An 

additional 760 jobs represent positions now filled by CETA workers, who 
will be displaced by civil servants who had been laid off earlier,^ There is a 
provision in the June 19, 1975, print of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House that is similar to the S^ew York City proposal: the pro- 
gram should give ^'preferred con^deration to re-establishing fire-flghting and 
police jobs which shall be filled by persons on layoff from the same or any 
substantially equivalent job,"" 

These conflicting policies will make it difficult for the federal government 
to deal effectively with the overall problem of unemployment. Local financial 
problems will limit local contributions to reemployment projects designed to 
result in regular government jobs. 



Dimensions of a Government Work Program 

The United States economy, in this winter of 1975-76, is experiencing the 
twin problems of unemployment and inflation. During the history of the 
business cycle these two trends have usually been inverse. When business 
boomed, unemployment was low and prices began to rise. When the down- 
turn came, prices weakcned> business was slack, and unemployment increased. 

But the normal business cycle docs not operate quite that way in a nation 
with persistent inflation. This has been noted in some L^tin American coun- 
tries which have experienced prolonged inflation. The volume and rale of 
unemployment has fluctuated, but even at the peak of prosperity there has 
been substantial unemployment. 

In recent years the United States has shown symptoms of this new type of 
cycle. The unemployment rate (not seasonally adjusted) reached a bottom at 
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3;4 percent of the labor force in the first five months of 1969; nearly doubled 
that rate in January 1972 (€.4 percent); declined to 4.2 percent in October 
I?73; and rose to ?J percent in June I?75/ The low unemployment rates 
experienced during the business peaks of the 1960's will not be repeated 
dunng the next prosperity period* 

The immediate problem is that the nation is facing a winter threatening 
the highest rate of unemployment since 1?4(M1, The cunent situation is 
accentuated by two important factors: (i) a marked increase in the duration 
of unemployment for those who have lost their jobs (as noted previously) 
and (2) an exceptionally heavy impact upon young people under ag^ 20. 

The total volume of unemployment not only lessens production because 
these millions are net turning out goods and services, but also operates to 
sustain consumer prices because unemployment insurance benefits are usually 
spent on basic necessities. And if the benefits are exhausted, the family has to 
fall back on the welfare system, which also stimulates consumption without 
any corresponding increase in production, it does not help much to extend 
benefits still furtlier-that keeps the worker in continued idleness, causing 
him to lose skills and perhaps motivation as well. 

The manpower programs of the past 15 years, including the CETA pro^ 
gram as now structured, cannot deal adequately with this new situation. Only 
when the economy is operating at levels of high employment can manpower 
policy be focused upon programs to assist the unemployed (and the under^ 
employed) in qualifying for regular jobs in industry and government at stan* 
dard rates of pay. In such times public attention and funding can be directed 
toward marginal workers suffering from various kinds of handicaps^ personal 
and social, plus youths from disadvantaged families. Furthermore* in such 
times there is little need for an extensive government work program. 

In a longer term^ deeper recession^ compounded by worldwide economic 
developments, a special government work program large enough to employ a 
significant proportion of the unemployed in some kind of useful work should 
receive serious consideration* What factors should be considered in devising 
an efTective and efficient program to deal with this type of unemployment 
problem? 

Bills for such programs have already been introduced in Congress, and this 
issue will be of critical importance in early 1976. Supporters of these bills 
are attempting to make a case for a govemment-sponsored reemployment 
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work prQgiain which will put a significant percentage of the unemployed to 
work on useful pro<luctive jobs and buy time Tor the prfvate economy to 
develop a sound business recovery without inflation. Expansionary policies 
in private industry are dependent upon government policies with respect to 
credit, interest rates, taxes, etc., which require time to work out and to imple- 
ment. The crucial questions are: (1) How long will it take private industry to 
supply the employment opportunities necessary to reduce unemployment to 
an aixeptable level? (2) What kind of an emergency work program would 
c(mtiibute to that result? 

One essential condition Tor an emergericy employment program is that the 
funds available should employ as many workers as feasible. In the normal 
operation of construction activities labor and nonlabor costs divide about 
equally-half and half. So SI biliion in wages would normally require another 
$1 billion for materials, tools, equipment^ and other capital costs. 

One of the proposed bills In Congress stipulates that S5 percent of the 
program funds must be allocated to wage payments. Only 15 percent could 
be spent for materials, tools, and the wages of ^pervisory personnel. Under 
those conditions the workers would be employed on projects which are labor- 
intensive, in which the performance of the worker is more important than the 
tools with which he works. 

A second condition for an emergericy work program would be that the jobs 
established under the work program would be primarily unskilled and semi- 
- -^skilled-suitableMo-the^alincations-of theijnemplcyed-who'would^be^avail^ 
able for such jobs. Of course, even skilled workers unemployed for long peri- 
ods might find it useful and desirable to take such jobs until something better 
turns up. 

In any case, the rates of pay would be at the lower end of the wage scale 
in the economy or in the community-^high enougji to provide a reasonable 
income to the worker but uot so high as to make the work unproductive. 

Hours of Work 

There could be a further problem in connection with unemployed workers 
from mecfium- and low-wage industries. At an average wage of S3 an hour for 
program enrollees, the average weekly earnings for an individual would be 
$120, and the monthly earnings about S520. However, in the ^mmer of 
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1975 the average weekly earnings for mQlions of workers in retail trade 
amounted to $110; laundd^s^ $106; leather |>roductSt $120; apparel, $110; 
and textile mQl prodticts^ $130. Why should an unemployed worker from 
'any of these industries. who succeeded in ^tting on a reemployment project 
want to return to private industry? He or she would.have a steady job for the 
duration of the project hopefully with contmuation on some other project. 
What is the incentive to ^o back to private industry ftom which he was once 
laid ofT-and might be again ifbusiness turns down? 

Hie work programs in the 1930's faced this earnings problem and solved 
it by reducing the hours per week on work projects from 40 to 30. So^ 
whether the worker was in an unskilled or semiskQled job in the work pro^ 
gram^ he could nearly always improve hb earning capacity by obtaining a job 
in private industry. 

IUemphym€nt frojtcts 

A clear distinction will have to be made between emergency labor-inten^ve 
projecls designed to provide jobs for those eKgible unemployed who wish to 
take them and the normal employment-creating acti^ties of private industry 
ami government. During the depression of the 1930*s normal government con- 
struction programs and other governmental activities were conducted (and ex- 
panded) on the usual basis^with standard rates of pay and working hours. But 
a firm line was drawn between such regular activities and the reemployment 
projects especially designed to provide work for the longtime unemployed. 

In the 1930% with unemployment rates approaching 25 percent of the 
labor force, there was not much of a problem on this point. Both private 
industry and the notmal activities of government wete at depression levels- 
specially created workToT ihie onemp)nyed:had firsrpriorJtjr. Uttle attention 
was paid to the long-run problem of getting the government out of the emer- 
gency work programs. As it happened^ that difficult problern never had to be 
faced because the outbreak of U'orld War 11 solved the problem. The work 
programs were ended in early 1942 in the midst of growing labor shortages. 

Some of the proposals now being made In the Congress provide that when 
the unemployment tales are reduced to a certain level the emergency pro- 
grams will be phased out. 

An Expanded Ymth Program 

A special case can be made for a new youth program. No modern industrial 
nation has the unemployment rttei for young entry workers that exist in the 
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United Suits. While the lower birth rates ofrecent years have reduced the 
potential number of new annua! entrants into the labor force, the end of the 
war in Vietnam plus the increasing costs of a college education haw reduced 
the number of college students and thus increased the number of 16-20 year 
o]<b available for work. Summer and in-school work programs are useful, hut 
they do not cover the need of those who haw lefl sdiool and are ready for a 
job. In view of the barrieis which handicap them in entering the private 
economy, a case can be made for a gowrnment -supported work program for 
youths which will provide such entjy workers with useful and productiw 
employment while they are acquiring the experience and the work habit;; 
which can qualify them for jobs in the private economy or in normal gov^ 
ernment work. 



Need for A ction 

Manpower policy has been concentrated, as Bakke pointed out in 1969^ on 
the fringes of the labor market-on the disadvantaged, the handicapped, the 
unskilled, the untrained. The goal had been to push unemployment down to 
the full employment level. Now the nation is experiencing an economic situ- 
ation in which the unemployment rolls are heavily weighted with regular fuU' 
time workers who need another job opportunity. 

This is the time for the Employment and Training Administration (the 
successor to the Manpower Administration) to conduct an extensive job-* 
creating operation for those unemployed workers-while the planning agen- 
cies of government work to restore the economy, A moderate business recov- 
ejy is now (December 1975) underway. But the indications are that unem- 
rploymentwilKbe unusually hlgh-for at-least-anotheryearor tworThe-recowiy^ 
would be advanced and strengthened if the lost time of the unemployed could 
be employed in productive work. 
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gijossary of abbreviations 



ABE 


Adult Il3<ic Fducattnn 


ADC 




AFDC 


Aid to Famili^^ with DeDendent Childf^n 

XUU IW rwlJIJfO Willi fti^^l^'^W 1 lUW 1 11 ^IJUUJCII 


AFLpCIO 


Anvrif^n Federatinn fif ILdhnr Aitd CoittEffi^ n f Induct rial 




0 r£2iii2a tions 


ara 


Area RedMfiilrknlTieilt Aft 


BLS 








CAMPS 


CnrkDerativft Area Maimnwer Planning Svstem 


ccc 


Civilian Cnnscfvatififi Cnrac 


CEP 


r*nnrr ntfifktMl FmDlm/TYient Prn^rfkm 


CFTA 


(^cwntirfiHf^n^htf* Fmr^lnvmi^nt and TrAinintv Ar^t ^nr Pmfrr^ini^ 


CMP 


Pnmr^frhi^n^w Manr^mun*r Pmffi^mc 

^lllll|/l^lJCIlUVt ITI H 1 l|/llinF?< r 111 1^1 All U 


CWT 


r*/vti m 1 1 n i Wnr^ nd 'Frainf n^ Drntrrsm 
vuil lliuilllijr tT UI diiu 1 iHiittii^ r [Ugltf III 


DOL 


DcDarfmpnf ttf L^hnr 


DOL-HEW 


DeDarttnents of Labor md Health Education md Welfare 


FFA 


FiTif^ro^nrv Finr^fnvinpnt Art 
k 1 1 1 1< iiwjr i^iii|/iiijf iiiciii 


EOA 


Economic Opportunity Act 


FAP 


F^imiiv Acctctanrit Plan 


ffra 


Fpdi^r^tl FmerffenCV P*1i*r AdminKtrAtinn 

rcuciai i^iiici|^iivj i^cjici Aurnin»i[auun 


CI 


Ca] Ritl nf Riflhf^5?eTvif^mpn's Readiu^ment am of 1944 


HFW 


D#r^irt mi^nt nT f-Tp^fth Fdiiratinn and WftlTarit 

|,^C|/ti| 1 1 1 IC 1 11 HI IlCdllllf l^UU^flllUllf hIIU TTCIIhIC 


JOBS 


Joh Oimortunitiec in the Bu^neu ^^tnr 

JW IM iltlICA Jil UIG mi All K 94 OVViUI 


MDTA 


M annnufi^r Tlipvit Ini^tni^nt and'Fraininff Ant fnr DrAirratn^ 

ITI Hi II|U W w 1 JL/V T C 1U|/1 1 1 C 1 It HlIU 1 iHfllllll^ Avt rlVj^laill^ 




Manpower DeveloDiTient and Traf ninff A^^t On*Tlif»^Inh TriAinin^ 

l'Iflil|/Lf WCI JL/V V wlLf|/lil CI 11 ailU 1 IflliUilK /\<^1 VII 1 ItC J UU 1 1 AliUilK 


NAB 


Matinnal Al1i9nf!&oflBucine££men 


NYC 


Mei^hhorhood Vmitd Come 


OA A 


Miu*Agc Assisiancc 


Oar 


Old^Acie itArtrfit 




ViM'n^ffZf OUlVJVUI^y iy»dUUIlJy JIIU rlvaUn inMiianvc 




C\ff}rft nf Pi^niiivnii^ OrMifirtiin it V 
Ul t:C0n0fillv vp|iu[iuiiiij 


OIC 


Opportunities Industrialization Centers 


OJT 


On-Thg-Job Training 


CWAT 


Office of Manpower, Automation, and Training 


PEP 


Public Employment Program 


PSC 


Public Service Careers 


SER 


Service^ Employment, and Redevelopment Program 


WIN 


Work Incentive Program 


WPA 


Works Progress Administration (renamed Work Projects Admin- 



istiatioii) 
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APPENDIX TABLE 



n«9ramt Adminbtvml 



' by Hi* D«|MirtfMnt it Uibwr, by h«9Nimf RtMri YMft 1M3-74 



ToUl 



«nd TnJnif»f Act 

iMUtttUon*! tnltiliic U 
JOP-OIT 



NtlftabodHMMl YmUh Okrp4. 



intehool.. . 



Op«i>tloii MiJnfltnMii.. 
?aiatc SarriM Ctnan. 



ap«dUilmp*«i^. 

Work ImMtiv* Fmrtjn 

job Com 

Pn^mn********** ******** . 



TM*L 



•ua Tnlnlnf Act** 



ImtitutktiAl tnlntpr * 
JOPMWT » 



K^Mk^ortiood Youth ConML- 



Toul ! 



111.3 
.5 



iia« 

1US7Z3 



^Slll 
3^m3 

I. mo 
unit 



FY IVti 


FY 1971 


rY tm 


FY 1S71 


FY 1U70 


FY 


FY im 


FY iifr 


FY 
IMMi 




9127.4 


l.M3:i 


1,H10 


1.011.1 


1117 


laii 


toil 


L««iO 


iii« 

1014 


mo 

1111 
•17 


m2 

U17 


»17 

1415 
012 


^1.3 
147.3 
«iO 


mo 

130^7 
77.1 


m« 
iii.i 
•11 


mo 

ml 

1411 


•IT.I 
4111 
1*14 


177.1 
41,2 

TO 


ULM 

1U.1 
117 
511,1 


mo 


«91« 
HI 

•5nL0 


•ttLO 

07«1 


1117 
1010 
51.1 
•117.3 


117*7 

mo 
•1.1 
*mi 


lll» 

mo 

Til 

mi 


•011 

mi 
mi 






32.1 

».o 


SI 




11« 


111 

17 
1.3 


10 




1> 


14 




^* 


10 
















1.«1Z7 


TO 

Lsn:7 


oao 

141 £ 
210 

mi 
i.«n>.o 


•12 


40.1 


«3;i 
vio 


ILI 


14 




•0.7 
214 


«.7 


10 




21,7 














1.4tZ« 




1.0017 


TUl 


•Mil 


LOHl 


»12 


s«r.i 
ma 

147,5 


101.0 
1910 
UI,0 


mi 

012 


3».0 

mo 

»I.O 


mo 

ItlO 
•10 


241.0 
1410 
101. 0 


3S10 

mo 

1110 


m4 
ml 

11,0 


tizi 

1414 
71. « 

577.1 


4314 

1«11 


i.oia« 
mo 

«10 

7a«^« 


7413 

mo 
aio 

5«7.2 


Oil 
714 
413 


•Oil 
1411 


4«r*i 
nil 

HI 

m3 


tdi 
im 

1«L0 

mi 


«•!« 

mi 




h5 



OP«r«ttoii MfeUutnuQ 

Publk C«r««cs 

Snci«l Imptcl K 

Coneentnttd Employment 

PfOfrun 

JOBS («»derauy niiftnccd).» 

WoHc InotntlTt P rot ram 

Job Corp$ ^ 

Procnun^ 



Tot*) 



tna Trehthic Att 

JOr-OJT 



NXfhborhood Ycuth Corps. 

Ill ^hoot 

Ouvof sdiool 

summer...... 



^3 

i 



Openitlon M«tiisinam, 
Publk Scrvk« Cuctrs. 



Cbpc«n(ntfd EmploVnient 

PMnm * 

JOB^((«d«i«lIy nn«]iwt)„. 

wotk liic«tit]Tt rtocram 

Job Corps.., t 

rtocnm 



190.436 
330,946 



9L« 



nil 



• 113;, 469 



3Q7.m 
6« 1.712 

4A9149L 

114. 6«l 

2li,3M 



i4«.4a9 

" ISO 



24,fl 



ALA 
S3S.A 
414 

177.9 



tl7S«.W 



300.814 

116,^1 
l06w*M 

si,oAa 

301,710 



13a 2«8 
1,230,143 



31.4 



JW.7 

its 

mi 



4H,£S3 
3&&.T0S 

V4,«07 

i^ii,wi 

t* 320,383 



|1«,!^^4 
IT4,7$ft 

miss 



47.* 



03,7 

Ills 



11,433,166 

335,732 
S73.4«7 
40LSS3 

4fH);453 

113,103 
1*233,^ 

7i.5$0 
(l,«36 



1««.732 

i«o.asi 
ieai37 



l?.3 
1ft 



iiai 

917 

4:^6 



11,11133^ 



m3»a 

397,OSI 
49,610 

356, 3«0 
39,212 
97,923 
t* 190, 124 

31, OU 
89,366 



iHtSoa 

141, S30 
78,730 
160,782 



ILt 
Ift 

17 

l?7.0 
•0,» 



31,039,710 



271616 
?I3,30& 
^111 

3:0l«M 
40.0t6 
1^721 
H7*927 

i^^ 

1*100 

U4,»a 

160,321 
1001SI7 



li.3 
16 
£3.0 



lUO 
UO 



t«02,l7I 


3795,930 


29«,4ll 
£21,347 
71,371 


293»2I7 
213,361 

il4» 


2«l,364 

3«,0Da 
9*,27n 
'* 126^977 


3U.$t3 

«7,4tt 
143,079 
1331306 


ss^tig 

7,337 
1036 


311336 
13,373 

7*000 


«1067 
39,930 
9,000 


73.411 
34,231 



31,240,1 



334, 33S 

721. 30^ 
iaff,39 



381*079 

>) 



»^43L 



^ liKl4)d«3 PfttUtlnie fend oth«t tnlnlnc i 

* htclUde^ tb« JOBS-Opllonal Pn«r«iii (JOP), which Ixxan In Ascal I97L 
tnd lh« .MDTA on-th^joh IrelnlDA (OiT> ptofiram* whkh «ndtd hi n9c«] 
1970 ti«ept far nfetlci?*! contracts. Abo Iticludes Con$ttuciiou Oulnach. 

> Not feVkllAbk. ] 

Mmlud«£ turoUmtnt OpPOrtupUtt3 mfed« feTfeHfebl* by MDTA ^^upplt- 
menUl hindvthftd* wtt«^*90Dlii l^* 343,000 In ^dclA 1971, M^ln 
nscti 197a 36,^ It) n$c«) im unU 40,100 In flscol mK 

t Tn^md to the Omc« ot Economtc Opportudiy tdecllvt July I* 1900. 

* D«tfe ft>r 1974 fend lh« tolfel tor th« Oonipnh«tui|Tifi Mfenpown l*r<^ 
tmn (CMP) m lnctild«4 with C£l^: 43*000 i^RUUnifl tnroMmdtts »u4 
136,773.432 In «Uoc*ttons. EnroUmtntopportUnlttes (slots) fei^botmMiimciUl 
for C£P or CMP b«cfeU9fe th« CEP CMP »l>Pra«£h«jt utJltze fe vferltty oF 
ptrecnni C«mpontnta-^rlent«lton* bfe$]c tdutfeXlon, wotk «ip«rt«nc«* »ud 
Mh«r(yp*feot)obtrifelniiki: An ituUvldUfetrnfey b««n]x>ll«d|notieorlnMTtrifel 
compooinift, 



f The number of fli^l.ttm* tnrollmMiU P«r fbc«l y«fer ti p^rfell/ 
tlLfenth4inumUrortnroUmtnton»niinUln(4lou) pfOfittmed* feifefetoimfey 
beuMd by inu« Ibfen oiM Indmaufel durtnc th« ytferbeMU3«M turnover or 
4hoTt-lm)i Iridnliw- Ifopfrnlnts ferf Unflllcd* iht nUmbtt ornrtt-ttm* tntolh 
mtnum^ U smadltr ihwa theniimUrol tnPoUmt iit opportiirUim. 

* ltitludf» 33a*i;!7««l2 obllffettd for tb« MlcnN»t3 rroferfem fend 310 million 
lor titk IX* Nfellonil Old«r Worked rrofrtmt whKh fet« not 3hown 

^^DMmiu« nol feVfetlfebU tot NVC «ompon«ut3_prtor to Ibofel I967t 
'*lnclUdf» cbllutton3 mtdo fevtllAbk by MDTA >upM«in«nl«t fUTHU; 

Xhf&t weie 1130*^^ In fbcfel 1972* 363*^,000 In fbcfel 1^71. 33«^7*IOO In 

nufel 19701 37.4461,000 In fbCfel 1909* fend 317.181.000 In fbcfel 1963< 
^ Includes «44j»IO,000«ltocfeteduiid» mult fend 3217.1 10,()0q undct ttUt 

Ill-Aof tb« Compi«h«n$lTe EmtHOym^nt fend TrelnLnt Act of 1973, 

Source: 197^ MattpowtrRtpcrt of thtfrttititnL 



